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4. 


SEMINAR IN MEDICAL ETHICS 


On May 9th and 10th a seminar on contemporary medical 
ethics was held at St. Vladimir’s Seminary. Dr. Anthony Chila, 
D.O., Chief of Staff at the Shenango Valley Osteopathic Hospital 
in Farrell, Pennsylvania, presented three lectures, each of which 
was responded to by Fr. Vladimir Borichevsky, Professor of Pastoral 
and Moral Theology at St. Tikhon’s Seminary in South Canaan, 
Pennsylvania. 

Dr. Chila’s first address was a public lecture held on the 
evening of May 9th on the general theme of contemporary medical 
ethics in America. He began with a general consideration of 
medical ethics in terms of the oaths taken by physicians to preserve 
life. He then developed the implications of his fundamental ethical 
position with respect to the care of the fetal life of unborn children 
and the final stages of life of persons with terminal illnesses. These 
two specific areas were analyzed in seminars held the next day 
for the students of Pastoral Theology at the seminary and for 
other interested persons including parents, priests, and hospital 
staff members. 

The first seminar was dedicated to the problem of the preserva¬ 
tion of fetal life. It was strongly affirmed both by Dr. Chila, from 
a medical point of view, and by Fr. Borichevsky, from the view¬ 
point of Orthodox theology, that human life begins at the moment 
of conception, and that all who hold human life as sacred and 
worthy of preservation, whenever possible, are obliged at all costs 
to defend the life of unborn children regardless of the stage of 
their embryonic development. The reasons why some persons 
contend that unborn children may be killed by the clinical inter¬ 
ruption of pregnancy, as well as the recent supreme court decision 
on this issue, were discussed in detail from medical, legal, theological, 
spiritual, and pastoral perspectives. 

The second seminar dealt with the theme of death and dying. 
Dr. Chila and Fr. Borichevsky agreed that from both the medical 
and spiritual perspectives human life must be preserved by every 
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possible means in every case where the potentiality and possibility 
of life exists. They were able in no way to condone any attempt 
to put an end to human life for any reason, most especially any 
reason based upon a “qualitative defect” determined by some 
human authority. The physician and the pastoral theologian also 
agreed that neither medical ethics nor Orthodox Christian theology 
require the employment of artificial, mechanical support to main¬ 
tain the purely bodily functions of dying persons who have no 
possible hope of ever again regaining human life. On this issue 
it was agreed that both physicians and pastors have the responsibility 
to ensure a dignified death to the human person. 

In this second seminar there was an extended discussion about 
the counselling of the dying of all ages, as well as the counselling 
of those related to the dying person. There also was a discussion 
about the interrelationship between the dying person, the physician, 
the pastor, and the family. The final conclusion was that death 
is a process of fallen humanity not created by God, which never¬ 
theless may be transformed into an act of life by God’s grace 
given to men through the crucified Christ. It is the task of be¬ 
lievers to help the dying, and those related to the dying, to make 
the act of death a testimony to the victory of eternal life. 

Such seminars as the one described will in the future become 
a regular part of the Pastoral Theology program at St. Vladimir’s, 
open to interested persons outside the seminary community. 

-Thomas Hopko 
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Bitar Issam magna cum laude. “Chapter Twenty of the Gospel of St. John: 

A Journey Through the Johannine Wilderness.” 

Golitzin, Alexander cum laude. “The Trinity As Key To Scripture in The 
*On The Holy Spirif of Basil the Great.” 

Oleksa, Michael cum laude. “Alcoholism and The Alaskan Orthodox 
Mission.” 

Rrokurat, Michael (Deacon). “The Theology of Man’s Deliverance from 
His Natural Enemies in the Book of Psalms.” 

Essey, William. “Mariology in The Fathers” (Apostolic Era through 
Byzantine Synthesis). 

Takesian, Clara. “Annunciation: Mary the New Eve in Early Patristic 
Tradition.” 

Trbuhovich, Victoria Evanoff. “On the Role of Women in Orthodox 
Anthropology.” 

Ohanesian, Michael. “Pastoral Ministry to the Aged with a Case Study 
of Armenian Old-Age Homes.” 

Lickwar, Vasily. “The Moldavian Staretz Paisy Velichkovsky.” 

Bazil, Theodore. “A Critique of St. Augustine’s Theology of Grace.” 
Kocharian, Daniel. “Religious Art in Armenian Theology.” 

Trbuhovich, Rastko. “Commentary on the Philosophical Anthropology of 
St. Gregory of Nyssa’s ‘On the Making of Man.’ ” 

Platko, John. “The ‘Alleluia’ And Its Melismatic Enhancement.” 

Nasr, Qustandi (Deacon). “The Antiochian Missionary, Metropolitan 
Antony Bashir.” 

Dorko, Dennis (Deacon). “Orthodox Norms in Clergy-Laity Relationship 
and the Problems of Their Application in America.” 

Gisetti, Seraphim (Deacon). “An Introduction to the History of the 
Development of the Veneration and Canonization of Saints.” 

Kapral, Sergei. “St. Benedict As a Behaviorist.” 

Lazar, Laurence (Deacon). “The Establishment of the First Romanian 
Metropolitanates.” 

Scott, Dianne Miss. “The Open Classroom: Its Application to Orthodox 
Church Schools.” 

Two former graduates of the Seminary, the Rev. George Corey, and 
the Rev. Basil Slimak, who have completed additional requirements, were 
also granted the degree of Bachelor of Divinity. 

The degree of Master of Theology was then presented to the Rev. Gerardo 
Cioffari (Thesis: “The idea of Sobornosf in Russian theological thought”), 
John Leonard (Thesis: “Creator and Creature in the theology of St. Irenaeus”) 
and Deacon Stevo Stojsavljevich (Thesis: “Nationalism in the Orthodox 
Church”). 

The Commencement Address was delivered by His Grace Bishop Tiran 
Nersoyan of the Diocese of the Armenian Church in America. Deacon 
Christopher York gave the valedictorian remarks; Deacon Anthony Pluth, 
a member of the middler class, was salutatorian representing the students 
still remaining. His Beatitude Metropolitan Ireney and the Dean, Father 
Alexander Schmemann, addressed remarks to the graduates. 

The Commencement ceremonies were attended by His Eminence Metro¬ 
politan JOSEPH and His Grace Bishop SIMEON, representatives of the 
Patriarch of the Bulgarian Orthodox Church in America, who presented 
to the Seminary Chapel an icon of St. Clement of Ochrida; His Grace 
Bishop STEPHEN of Boston, head of the Albanian Diocese of The Orthodox 
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Church in America; His Grace THEODOSIUS, Bishop of Pittsburgh and 
West Virginia; several clergy and guests of the metropolitan New York- 
New Jersey-Connecticut area and members of the families of the graduates. 


ORDINATIONS 

Deacon Seraphim Gisetti (73) was ordained to the Holy Priesthood by 
His Grace Bishop Theodosius of Pittsburgh and West Virginia at 
St. Vladimir’s Seminary Chapel on May 19, 1973. 

Christopher York (73) was ordained to the Holy Diaconate by His Grace 
Bishop Theodosius of Pittsburgh and West Virginia at St. Vladimir’s 
Seminary Chapel on May 19. 1973. 


Notes on Contributors 


WiLLUM Bush is Associate Professor of French Literature at the University 
of Western Ontario, London, Ontario, 

John Erickson is Instructor in Canon Law and Church History at St. 
Vladimir’s. 

Fr. Thomas Hopko is Assistant Professor in Systematic and Pastoral 
Theology at St. Vladimir’s. 

David S, Lesko is a student at the Seminary. 

Fr. John Meyendorff is Professor of Church History and Patristics at 
St. Vladimir’s. 

Fr. Alexander Schmemann is Professor of Liturgical Theology and Dean 
of the Seminary. 

Fr. Theodore Sideris is pastor of St. Nicholas Greek Orthodox Church 
in Bethlehem, Pennsylvania. 
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The Spirit of Truth and the Mystery 
OF Charles Peguy 

William Bush 


I 

No French writer has ever been more passionately devoted to 
Truth and the Spirit of Truth than the poet Charles P^guy. P6guy’s 
passion for Truth seems to have permeated his entire life and 
work and to have been the one unifying force, the one consistency 
within it. A socialist who decried the impurities of socialist politics, 
an intellectual who scorned the intellectuality of the Sorbonne, a 
believer and professedly reconverted Catholic who never returned 
to the sacraments, P^guy offers us paradoxes in both his life and 
his work. He was at times quite lucid in recognizing certain of 
these paradoxes, clinging uncompromisingly to the full truth of a 
situation, as self-contradictory as the full truth might appear. For 
example P6guy credited his illiterate grandmother with having 
taught him at her knee the French language, that wonderously 
rich expression of the people with all its poetry of the humble 
classes. 

Indeed the fact that one of France’s greatest literary figures 
of the 20th century did not hesitate to integrate his great and 
quite extraordinary literary works with a childhood spent at the 
knee of an illiterate grandmother provides us with an excellent 
point of departure for considering our topic: “The Spirit of Truth 
and the Mystery of Charles P6guy.” For it is especially as a 
Frenchman of the purest race, as a Frenchman who could not 
conceive of God getting along without the French, as a Frenchman 
who apart from certain selected texts of St. John Chrysostom read 
by all French secondary students at that time had no idea of the 
Eastern Church, yes it is as a Frenchman that we must face Peguy 
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in that phenomenon of his having stumbled upon many aspects 
of Orthodox theology, piety and practice as he found himself 
reconverted to Catholicism. 

Born in 1873 and killed in 1914 at the age of 41 by an enemy 
bullet during the Battle of the Marne, the poet left behind a wife 
and four children, of whom one was as yet unborn. Like his own 
unborn son Peguy himself had never known his father who had 
died very shortly after his birth. The little boy was thus destined 
to be reared by his illiterate maternal grandmother and by his 
widowed mother who stoically supported the household of three 
by taking in chairs to be caned in the very modest house in which 
Peguy had been born. Cecile Peguy was a humble, upright woman 
of bastard birth who taught her son his diocesan catechism and 
saw to it that he made his first Communion. She was also insistent 
that he have everything needed for his schoolwork and took great 
pride in his quite extraordinary academic achievements. She 
instilled in her son those very rigid moral principles which in the 
adult P6guy’s great hour of need and moral suffering were to 
emerge in his poetry as “old man Honor,” holding him firmly 
against the beckoning fleshly temptations of “young man Happiness.” 
Aided by her mother, Cecile P^guy with that peasant’s devotion 
to work which she instilled in her son worked with the skill of a 
master craftsman and caned chairs six days a week, earning their 
bread and bit by bit laying by enough to purchase a few neighboring 
houses for rental purposes.^ She once confessed that she had 
worked so hard when her son was little that she had never even 
taken a walk with him, had never even accompanied him to Church 
on Sundays.* It should be observed in regard to P^guy’s French 
roots that his psyche was not only formed in a humble French 
artisan setting but also in a city very peculiarly associated with 
the whole mystique of France: Orleans, the city delivered from 
the hated English by God’s own anointed—Joan of Arc. 

P6guy proved as a child to be a very brilliant student distin¬ 
guishing himself in the French state school system aimed singularly 
at producing an intellectual elite. Peguy arrived at the pinnacle 
of that system. He received scholarships to leave Orleans and go 
to Paris where he was prepared for the most distinguished of 
French faculties: the Ecole Normale Sup6rieure. There he spent 
three years in the company of those of his contemporaries who had 
alp risen to the top of the French state school system. Cecile 
Peguy was needless to say very proud of “her boy” and in spite 
of his later literary glory could probably never get over Ae fact 
that he had not become a professor. 


^Andre M. de Poncheville, Charles 
p. 30. 

*Ibid,, p. 41. 


Peguy et sa mere, (Paris: Cres, 1918), 
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As a result of such high-powered academic formation there 
were bound to be certain ruptures with the past. And the greatest 
rupture in Peguy’s case is to be seen in his rejection of the Church 
when he embraced the socialist cause. Strangely enough however, 
even during his most intensely socialistic period Pe^y remained 
quite unflinching in his devotion to the savior of Orleans, Joan of 
Arc. Around that great heroine and at a time when his socialism 
was quite official he wrote his first vast poetic drama: a three-part 
work entitled “Jeanne d’Arc” which examined the problem of 
damnation, both temporal and eternal. His continued fidelity to 
Joan of Arc actually served to bind him to French Christianity and 
as it were kept him integrated in the historic reality of France’s 
Christian vocation at a moment when he was struggling with how 
to go beyond the Church he had rejected. 

Eventually, because of an adulterous passion for a young 
woman, Peguy did return in heart, if not formally, to the Church 
of his youth. This drama provides us with a quite extraordinary 
example in French literature of the interplay between Christianity, 
morality, socialism and belles lettres, P^guy’s three Mysteries, his 
poems on Chartres, his great poem Eve (which I might add is 
quite probably the greatest poetical work since Dante’s Divine 
Comedy y all originated in that interior conflict which prompted 
his return to Christianity. 

A very good case could be made to show that what actually 
lies at the root of Peguy’s spirituality is the fact that he was 
forced by circumstances to seek a way of practising Christianity 
outside the institutional Catholic Church. As an adolescent he had 
ceased Catholic practice and at the distinguished College Sainte- 
Barbe in Paris where he had prepared for the Ecole Normale 
Superieure he became friendly witib the young socialist Marcel 
Beaudoin whose views he shared. In fact after a year at the Ecole 
Normale Sup6rieure Peguy set a precedent in actually requesting 
a leave of absence from the illustrious school to write in con¬ 
junction with Marcel Beaudoin his three-part drama on Joan of 


^Eve is Peguy’s last and greatest poetical work. Consisting of 1,911 
quatrains of alexandrine lines, the poem takes as its point of departure 
the words of Jesus, the God-Man, addressing his own human ancestor Eve, 
the mother of all men. The work passes from Paradise and the Fall through 
the Incarnation and the Redemption of the race. A work of infinite tender¬ 
ness, motivated by an ineffable nostalgia for the first garden which Eve 
lost for us all in bringing death into the world, it nonetheless never 
descends to the despairing depths of tragedy. In the greatest Christian 
tradition it is pivoted on God’s mercy which descended to man even in 
his fallen state. It is therefore a “comedy” in the same sense that Dante’s 
famous work is a “comedy” for Eve's subject-matter is that of mankind’s 
drama, a serious drama whose final outcome cannot be tragic, but the 
solemnity of which is intensified by a tone of deep regret. 
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Arc. Unbelievably permission for a year’s leave was granted and 
the work was written. Shortly thereafter Beaudoin died. 

Peguy, whose only family was his mother at Orleans, had by 
this time more or less found a Parisian home in the Beaudoin 
household. This was headed by the widowed Madame Beaudoin 
who was shortly to become Peguy’s mother-in-law when after 
Marcel’s death he married the daughter of the family, Charlotte. 

The whole Beaudoin family were artistic, cultivated socialist 
intellectuals and did not baptize their children. Like Peguy they 
rejected the idea of Christian practice and contented themselves 
with preparing for the building of what Peguy called “the harmonious 
city” on earth. Since Peguy himself shared their socialist views 
the young couple married outside the Church. Nor were the three 
children born of that union during Peguy’s lifetime baptized out 
of respect for the Beaudoin family tradition. So it was that when 
the poet’s hour of need sounded after some ten years of marriage 
and he found himself burning in passion for a woman who was 
not his wife he learned for the first time what it was to be a rather 
banal sinner. Then longing like the Prodigal Son to return home 
to his father’s house as a hired servant Peguy found himself in 
a state of technical excommunication, seated as it were on the 
porch of the Church yet forbidden to approach the altar within 
to receive the sacraments. His unblessed marriage with an un¬ 
baptized woman and three unbaptized children stood between him 
and his reintegration into the visible part of the mystical Body 
of Christ. 

Peguy’s smouldering adulterous passion had been inspired by 
the young Jewess Blanche RaphaS whose brother was a collaborator 
in Peguy’s own intellectual leftist and socialist review Les Cahiers 
de la Quinzaine which was financed to a large extent by the Beaudoin 
family. Indirectly and completely unknown to her the unbaptized 
Jewess Blanche Raphael was to motivate Peguy’s return to the 
Christian faith as well as prove the source for almost the whole 
of his poetic work. It was at this juncture that certain of P6guy’s 
friends, especially the freshly converted Jacques Maritain, felt 
that Peguy could find salvation only in his complete restoration 
as a communicant in the Church. Maritain even went so far as to 
brave the Beaudoin family and seek Madame Peguy’s permission 
to baptize the children so as to remove the most weighty impediment 
blocking Peguy’s return to the altar as a communicant. The poet 
himself however seems to have remained rather aloof in an anguished 
silence, not daring to attack the honor of his wife’s family tradi¬ 
tion. He was moreover less than pleased with Maritain’s well- 
meaning but indelicate attempts which it should be noted produced 
quite a memorable scene involving not only P6guy’s wife but also 
his mother-in-law. 

Intuitively, led only by the Spirit of Truth and despairing of 
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all other aid, Peguy during one of the pilgrimages he made on 
foot to pray to Our Lady of Chartres in her cathedral finally 
committed his wife and children to the keeping of the Mother of 
God. When the time came for him to say good-bye to his wife 
before going to the front, Madame Peguy, expecting her fourth 
child and knowing how much her husband wished to have his 
children baptized, asked him what she was to do when this fourth 
child was born in case he were not there to tell her. Peguy answered 
simply: “You think about it.”^ Then in that supreme and solemn 
farewell with his wife he added that should he not return she was 
to go to Chartres once a year for him. 

From the front he daily wrote four letters addressed to women: 
one to his mother, one to his wife, one to his friend and confidante 
Madame Genevieve Favre (Maritain’s divorced mother who heartily 
resented her son’s interference in the Peguy domestic affairs) and 
one, just as pure as the others,® to Blanche Raphael, now Madame 
Marcel Bernard and the mother of a little girl. 

In his last letter to this Jewish woman written the day after 
the Assumption of the Mother of God when for the first time in 
many years he had actually assisted at Mass P6guy quite incon¬ 
gruously instructed Blanche Raphael to continue to repeat daily 
not only the Our Father as he had previously taught her but in 
addition the Hail Mary and the Salve Regina, She too he requested 
to go once a year to Chartres for him if he did not return. He then 
closed this last letter to this enigmatic woman responsible for 
some of France’s greatest modern poetry with the following words: 

Whatever may happen there will be an eternal 
fidelity, but a fidelity without regrets. God 
has already given me so much.® 

Effecting a final exorcism of the demons of unfulfilled desire, P6guy 
accepted all that had been given him and purified himself to 
appear before God. 

He was killed at the beginning of the Battle of the Marne on 
September 5, 1914, exactly three weeks to the day after kneeling 
in a tiny village church in his lieutenant’s uniform while surrounded 
by his men and praying at the Sacred Mysteries celebrated on that 
most mysterious of Christian feast days: the death of the Mother 
of God. Just two nights before his death Peguy had gadiered wild 


^Andre M. de Poncheville, Vie de Peguy (Paris: La Boime Presse, 
1943), p. 188. 

^Letter of Peguy to Mme Genevieve Favre of 22 August 1914, quoted 
by Mme Favre in her “Souvenirs sur Peguy (1903-1914),” part 3, Europe 
(April, 1938), pp. 499-500. 

®Letter of 16 August 1914 to Madame Marcel Bernard (Blanche Raphael), 
quoted by Vladimir Rabi in “L’Israel interieur,” Etudes (Juillet, 1970), p. 64. 
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flowers and adorned the altar of another village church where he 
prayed before a statue of the Mother of God/ These simple acts 
of prayer and oblation carried out in his own way and as far as 
we know with no official approval constitute through the Spirit 
of Truth the last, supreme acts of love to be shown by Charles 
Peguy for the mystery of the Incarnation which he had so magnifi¬ 
cently sung in his poetry. 

Peguy’s family have longed to be able to confirm that he went 
to confession and received Holy Communion at that Mass of the 
Assumption of the Mother of God exactly three weeks before his 
death. There is however absolutely no historical proof for this. 
In any case the point is hardly of concern to us here for it is 
neither Peguy’s life nor his work per se which we are focusing 
upon but rather the question of how the basic schism in spirituality 
between the Eastern and Western Churches is illustrated in his 
rather unusual case and how through the Spirit of Truth he bears 
witness to the “right glory”“-the orthodoxy—of eastern spirituality. 
Since the dimensions of a paper of this sort hardly allow for a 
really systematic study of all the similarities and differences which 
might be noted between the thought of P6guy and Orthodoxy we 
shall tend to concentrate on one particularly important aspect of 
Peguy’s thought which touches upon the very roots of the schism 
of spirituality: the role of corporeal man within divine economy. 


II 

Peguy’s Thomist friends such as Jacques Maritain could only 
maintain a certain ambiguity toward the poet since he could not 
fully belong to the Body of Christ and actively participate in her 
sacramental life as they could. The strange paradox in all this is 
that Peguy in his thought and pure, non-intellectual love for God 
and the Mother of God seems in the end to have become more 
authentically Christian than his Thomist friends. How is it possible 
however to explain this paradox without violating universal Christian 
tradition? 

Certainly every Orthodox Christian believes in the physical and 
spiritual importance of the sacraments. But at the same time Peguy’s 
insistance that the sacraments constitute only a part of the physical 
practice of Christianity sounds familiar to the Orthodox Christian. 
Indeed one might even observe that one of the results of the 
evolution of the Western Church since the schism has been the 
suppression of any popular idea of an authentic Christian spirituality 
which would not be regularly nourished with the sacraments of 
the Church. 


^See Victor Boudon, Mon Lieutenant Charles Peguy (Paris: Albin Michel, 
1964), p. 232. 
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Orthodoxy on the other hand has always made room in its 
witness for such a spirituality. The Orthodox have even maintained 
a special veneration for one such as Saint Mary of Egypt who 
led a life of penitence and prayer for forty-seven years without the 
sacraments. Even today hermit monks on Mount Athos for example 
leave their monastery and the regular nourishment of the sacraments 
to embrace a solitary life of prayer. Though they may indeed receive 
Holy Communion once a year at Easter time one would not be 
surprised to discover somewhere in the world an Orthodox hermit 
or anchoress emulating St. Mary of Egypt. One can also cite the 
example of Father Herman of Alaska who was recently canonized 
by the Orthodox Church in America. This monk was not a priest 
and yet spent years on a wilderness island of Alaska quite under¬ 
standably without the regular reception of the Church’s sacraments. 
Yet he was a worker of miracles and was heard to converse with 
the angels. 

One sees thus that there is a difference of attitude on the 
popular level within the two Churches toward those who pray 
without the regular nourishment of the sacraments. Faced with 
these considerations we cannot fail to sense a certain authenticity 
in Peguy’s famous anticlerical remark to his friend Lotte: “The 
priests would have us believe that there is nothing but the sacra¬ 
ments.”® 

And all things considered wasn’t Peguy right? The Western 
Church after all was not always dominated by a clerical mentality. 
A great saint common to the two Churches such as Saint Benedict 
was not a priest at all and could hardly envisage that there would 
be one day in his monasteries as in the Church of Rome itself 
any idea of being a second-class monk if one were not a priest. 
If one needs a priest in the monastery, Saint Benedict said in his 
rule, let the abbot choose a man of good life and have him ordained 
by the bishop.® In the thought and popular piety of Catholics in the 
20th century such an idea still seems rather strange in spite of 
all the talk of the non-clerical witness of Christianity. And the 
fact that such a historical practice still seems strange today in 
the climate of the Western Church assures us that Peguy, led by 
the Spirit of Truth, had succeeded in stumbling upon that very 
questionable evolution within the Western Church toward a clergy- 
dominated spirituality. 

With regard to prayer Peguy’s purity of faith and intuition 
again seems to have led him to a rather Orthodox position. In 
speaking of prayer he said to his friend Lotte that it was at least 
half of Christian practice/® protesting thereby the fairly official 


^Charles Peguy, Lettres et Entretiens (Paris: L’Artisan du Livre, 1927), 
p. 138. 

®See St. Benedict’s Rule for Monasteries, chapter 62. 

^®Charles Peguy, Lettres et Entretiens, p. 138. 
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Catholic piety which wished to maintain that the reception of the 
sacraments was by and large all-important and that without it 
there could be only a sort of watered-down Christianity regardless 
how much one might pray. In Orthodox piety where infrequent 
communion is by no means unknown there is however a very solid 
tradition of emphasizing the importance of prayer, even going 
beyond Peguy’s modest statement that prayer constitutes at least 
half of Christian practice. Though it is encouraged that the sacra¬ 
ments be received whenever possible there is nonetheless in Ortho¬ 
doxy an overwhelming tendency to emphasize prayer as being all- 
important. 

Such a state of affairs is really not too surprising when one re¬ 
calls that in Orthodox piety prayer consists of incorporating the 
uncreated light of the Holy Trinity, of making it present—and 
even sometimes visible—within the body of man. Thus the Orthodox 
Christian is taught that he nourishes his body as well as his soul 
with prayer. Prayer is therefore in Orthodox practice as important 
as the sacraments for the nourishment of both body and soul. St. 
John of the Ladder said that when we pray we must strive to keep 
our soul within our body.“ That the Cherubic Hymn as sung in 
the Liturgy of St. John Chrysostom during the formation of the 
Great Entrance is a text which tends to support this idea of St. 
John of the Ladder is evident: 

We who mystically represent the Cherubim and sing the 
thrice-holy hymn to the life-giving Trinity, let us lay aside 
all earthly care so that we may receive the King of all. 

The important thing is that one not ‘Tay aside all earthly care” 
in order to escape to heaven but in order to receive in the here 
and now, here where we are, standing before God on this earth, 
the King of all. 

We see therefore a quiet urgency in Orthodoxy to accept the 
material state without equivocation. According to Orthodoxy fleshly 
man is by God’s mercy capable of participating in the uncreated 
light of the Holy Trinity. Nor does this participation come about 
through the reception of the sacraments alone—let us not forget 
that Peguy was baptized and had received Holy Communion—but 
also through the efforts of one’s own spiritual work, through 
prayer, through prayer of the heart and not only of the mind, 
through that prayer which is no longer our praying but rather the 
Holy Spirit praying in us, confessing that Christ is the Son of God, 
transfiguring us so that men may see in us the glory of the Father. 


^^The Ladder of Divine Ascent (London: Faber, 1959), Chap. 27, 6, 
p. 327. For another translation of this see Early Fathers from the PHILO- 
KALI A (London: Faber, 1954), pp. 404-405. 
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What is even more curious to observe at this point is that 
the Orthodox distinction between the essence and energies of 
God seems implicit in the Christian thought of Peguy/® Because 
of this distinction Orthodoxy has been preserved from the Western 
Church's interminable disputes about grace. For according to Ortho¬ 
dox tradition the essence of God remains incomprehensible while 
the energies of God constitute that force visibly manifested in 
man and in creation. One is thus and at all times dealing either 
with the Creator—whose energies are available to us—or with 
creation but never with a sort of intermediate something called 
“grace” which is not quite God himself yet which is still above 
creation. The whole simplicity of the Orthodox approach which 
refuses to define and classify grace as being other than yet another 
manifestation of the energies of God tends to make Ae western 
disputes on grace seem rather childish. Peguy somehow seems to 
have discovered this wondrous simplicity of Orthodox spirituality 
in his last great work: Eve, For what Peguy was trying to say in 
the four mystic stanzas of Eve where he spoke of the being of 
God seems strangely illuminated by an understanding of this Ortho¬ 
dox distinction. Leading into these four mystic stanzas is the fol¬ 
lowing one where Peguy prepared the contrast he would make 
between the diminishing being of man and the undiminishable being 
of God: 


You who note side by side in the double column 
What every man brings in and what every man owes. 

You know that God alone, alone gives of himself 
While the being of man is ceaselessly used up.^® 

Peguy then began the four mystic stanzas devoted to the un¬ 
diminishable being of God: 

And the being of God is ceaselessly reborn 

To its level of strength at his own self-same height, 

And he makes of himself and of his doubling back 
Both his eternal strength and his exactitude. 

And the being of God ceaselessly grows anew 
To its level of life at his own self-same height. 

And he makes of himself and of his tripling back 
Both his eternal life and blessedness itself. 


^*See Vladimir Lossky, Mystical Theology of the Eastern Church (London: 
James Clarke, 1957), passim, but especially Chap. 4, pp. 67-90. 

^®Charles P6guy, Oeuvres Poetiques completes (Paris: Pleiade, 1961), 
p. 992. Stanza 454 of Eve: 

Vous qui juxtaposez sur la double colonne 
Ce que chacun rapporte et ce que chacun doit, 

Vous savez que Dieu seul est le seul qui se donne, 

Et que rStre de Thomme incessanunent decroit. 
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And the being of God ceaselessly plunges deep 
Into th’eternal spring and infinite fulness, 

And he makes of himself and of his renewed strength 
Both his eternal might and his kind gentleness. 

And the being of God is ceaselessly renewed 
From that eternal source and from that deepest night, 

And he makes of himself and of his renewed strength 
Both the salvation of man and the life of the world.^* 

When P6guy spoke in the second stanza of the ''tripling back'* 
of God, of which God makes both eternal life and blessedness 
itself, one can catch a fleeting image of the Holy Trinity which 
in truth constitutes "Both his eternal life and blessedness itself," 
And then in the fourth stanza when the poet spoke of the being 
of God which "is ceaselessly renewed / From that eternal source 
and from that deepest night" one recognizes the inaccessible essence 
of God which remains in the shadows. Then at the end of the 
stanza when the author spoke of God who "makes of himself and 
of his renewed strength / Both the salvation of man and the life 
of the world" one can recognize not only a very clear articulation 
of the energies of God but also the distant echo of one of Ortho¬ 
doxy’s most cherished liturgical texts: HOLY GOD, HOLY 
MIGHTY, HOLY AND IMMORTAL, HAVE MERCY ON US. 
Thus Pe^y’s Christian intuition as led by the Spirit of Truth 
carried him far toward a rather Orthodox view of the being of 
God wherein “that deepest night” of apophatic theology is rec¬ 
ognized, hiding from created mortal eyes the essence of God. 


^^Ibid, Stanzas 455-458 of Eve: 

Et que Tetre de Dieu remonte incessamment 
A son niveau de force a la meme altitude, 

Et qu’il fait de lui-meme et son redoublement 
Et sa force eternelle et son exactitude. 

Et que I’etre de Dieu recroit incessamment 
A son niveau de vie k la meme altitude, 

Et qu’il fait de lui-meme et son retriplement 
Et la vie eternelle et la beatitude. 

Et que I’etre de Dieu retoume incessamment 
Dans sa source dternelle et dans sa plenitude, 

Et qu’il fait de lui-meme et son accroissement 
Et sa force eternelle et sa mansuetude. 

Et que I’etre de Dieu repuise incessamment 
Dans sa source dternelle et dans sa nuit profonde, 
Et qu’il fait de lui-meme et son accroissement 
Et le salut de Thomme et la force du monde. 
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Moreover P6guy set this hidden essence at the center of the 
manifestations of God in the world: saving man and giving life 
to the world through His energies. 


Ill 

This brief theological excursion into Peguy’s last great poetic 
work must not deter us from that basic aim we have set ourselves: 
an examination of the role of corporeal man in the divine economy, 
a role Peguy stoutly defended to the alienation at times of the 
sympathy of his Thomist friends. For there is at the roots of 
Eastern and Western Christian spirituality a difference of orienta¬ 
tion with regard to this very important aspect of Christian truth 
which is not perhaps totally divorced from a strange and seemingly 
inexplicable textual difference in the Creed. 

It is to the late great Orthodox master Paul Evdokimov that I 
owe my own awareness of the importance of this strange textual 
difference to which for some reason or other neither the Orthodox 
nor the Catholics or Protestants ever gave much attention when 
compared with that which all three devoted to the famous jilioque. 
What we are concerned with now are the respective Latin and Greek 
texts dealing with the Incarnation. Since a Church’s orientation 
toward the Incarnation is bound to be reflected in the spirituality 
of her people these two texts are important. In the Greek text we 
find: “And was incarnated by the Holy Spirit and the Virgin 
Mary.” In the Latin one we note: “And was incarnated by the 
Holy Ghost of the Virgin Mary {Et incarnatus est de Spiritu Sancto 
ex Maria Virgine),^" A good case can be made about the importance 
of this one single word of difference for more is perhaps at stake 
than mere purity of text. Indeed can it not be said that this textual 
difference represents the indispensable basis for the comprehension 
of the role played by corporeal man in Orthodox spirituality, a 
role resembling in many details that played by the body in the 
Christian thought of Charles Peguy? For in these respective texts 
of the Creed one is dealing with a question of the role of the 
physical side of man as represented by the Mother of God in 
making the spiritual real in this life. 

To say with Western Christians that Jesus Christ was made 
man by the Holy Spirit of the Virgin Mary, is to accord a rather 
passive role to the Mother of God, the Theotokos, in the Incarna¬ 
tion of God. To maintain with Orthodox Christians on the other 
hand that Jesus Christ was made man by the Holy Spirit and the 
Virgin Mary is to recognize on the part of the Theotokos a role 
equal to that of the Holy Spirit. This equal role granted to the 
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Mother of God within divine economy is therefore carried over 
within Orthodox spirituality to being the role of every Christian 
man. 

Peguy would no doubt have liked this Orthodox dimension 
concerning the Incarnation for it seems to be very much the 
dimension found throughout his work and indeed a dogmatic basis 
for everything he was saying. For in the Theotokos an Orthodox 
Christian sees the image—the icon—of the destiny of all Christians 
and, consequently, also the image of his own destiny. This common 
destiny as revealed through the Theotokos is that of bringing forth 
God in this very life on this very earth. And contrary to all ideas 
of man’s passivity in this affair the Orthodox text underlines the 
reciprocal action of man and God, the only action which is capable 
of bringing forth Christ, the only action which can confirm the 
authenticity of the Christian life of man. 

All this seems terribly close to P6guy’s emphasis on man in 
creation. In his Dialogue de Vhistoire et de Vdme charnelle we 
read: 


We must believe that man, and the creation of man, and 
the destination of man, and the vocation of man, and the sin 
of man, and the liberty of man, and the salvation of man 
all had a certain importance, as did all the mystery, all the 
mysteries of man.*® 

Peguy reinforced this idea a few pages later with his insistence 
upon something which the desert Fathers also teach us: the 
importance of that spiritual warfare carried out by every man. 

Man, mankind, yes man certainly remains therefore the theatre, 
the residence, the seat, the chosen place for a singular and 
unique happening, for an extraordinary, unbelievable, impossible 
happening: one which has happened, therefore a completely 
unique event, a chosen event. Man is the seat of an adventure, 
and of a unique happening.** 


*®Charles Peguy, Oeuvres en prose, 1909-1914 (Paris: P16iade, 1962), 
p. 393. Passage from Vironique. Dialogue de Vhistoire et de Vdme charnelle: 
II faut croire que Thomme et la creation de Fhomme et la 
destination de Fhomme et la vocation de Fhomme et le p6ch6 
de Fhomme et la libert6 de Fhomme et le salut de Fhomme 
avait une certaine importance, tout le mystere, tous les mys- 
teres de Fhomme. 

**/hzW., p. 397. Passage from Vironique. Dialogue de Vhistoire et de 
Vdme charnelle: 

L’homme, Fhumanite, Fhomme demeure done bien le th6atre, 
la residence, le siege, le lieu d*61ection d’une histoire singuliere, 
unique, d*une histoire extraordinaire, invraisemblable, impossible: 
arriv6e; done une matiere unique, une mati^re d*61ection, le 
siege d’une aventure, d’une histoire unique. 
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Perhaps one might observe at this point that for Christians the 
Mother of God, the Theotokos is historically the greatest “residence,” 
the most beautiful “seat,” the “theatre” in which a completely 
unique event took place. As the first Christian she remains the 
mystic star of the sea of life guiding all Christians toward that 
haven where they would be. Thus the destiny of every man 
according to Orthodox thought is that of becoming a new theatre 
for the Incarnation of God. For the goal of the Orthodox Christian 
is not to contemplate the beatific vision through the eyes of his 
soul but to be transfigured by the divine Light itself. 

One understands therefore the mistrust of Peguy as well as 
of Orthodox Christians in noting that a profound uneasiness is 
often present in the Western Church when there is any question 
of the bodily framework which God has accorded to man. And 
here one inevitably arrives at the profound distrust Peguy had 
for priests who he believed had for the most part no idea of the 
physical and material sacrifices demanded of a family man. Peguy 
understood very well that a family man is usually more conscious 
than a bachelor or a celibate priest of the infinitely complex dimen¬ 
sions of the Incarnation. He accused priests of understanding nothing 
of either family life or the fleshly realities of this life which God 
has shared with us as a man. It seems moreover that Pe^y was 
as suspicious as Orthodox Christians are of the authenticity of a 
supposedly Christian spirituality wherein one maintains regardless 
of the cost and in spite of the contrary tradition of the Eastern 
Church that celibacy is basic to pure Christian spirituality. The 
Christianity of P6guy in his Dialogue de Vhistoire et de Vdme 
charnelle seems very Orthodox when he denounces the priests who 
for their part are quite instinctively suspicious of family men and 
look upon them as poor wretches.” 

One may certainly say that P6guy was not completely an 
irreproachable family man to the extent that he desired a woman 
who was neither his wife nor the mother of his children. There is 
in this affair however a quite remarkable fidelity on Peguy’s part 
to truth. As paradoxical as it may seem Peguy manifested fidelity 
to his wife at the same time that he remained faithful to what he 
felt for the other woman. He could not lie to his heart even if he 
did know how to discipline it. He never renounced either his wife 
or what he felt for Blanche Raphael though this double fidelity, 
this integral fidelity was bound to cause a deep psychic wound. 
Yet it is through this moral wound which reached Ae very bottom 
of the psychic and affective life of Peguy that he finally felt the 
need of applying the Christian remedy to his own life. We know 
that in his own life he even came fmdly to incarnate the teaching 


^"^Ibid., pp. 373-380. This section of Veronique. Dialogue de Vhistoire et 
de Vdme charnelle consists of a veritable diatribe against the clerics. 
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of the catechism he had learned as a little boy in Orleans. It was 
he, Charles Peguy, who became an incarnation of the commandment 
against adultery. The Orthodox might say of hini that he strove 
to become in die midst of terrible temptation an icon of conjugal 
fidelity. 

It is nonetheless foolish to try to hide the passion of that heart 
which Peguy said had “so throbbed.” Surely nothing played a 
greater role in Peguy’s maturation as a man, as a poet and, most 
important, as a Christian. From it he received the strength necessary 
to accomplish his own spiritual, moral and intellectual evolution 
to say nothing of the poetic evolution which can be traced through 
the three Mysteries to Eve. Nothing else explains so well why it 
was necessary that P6guy, led by the Spirit of Truth, discover in 
Christianity a spiritual corporeality which would transcend the 
intellectualism he had developed through his academic formation. 
Indeed it was necessary for P6guy that his religion have reverbera¬ 
tions in his physical life even when it was impossible for him to 
be nourished by the Body and Blood of Jesus Christ. Like St. Mary 
of Egypt P6guy was obliged to seek this nourishment for his 
physical and moral anguish through prayer where in the depths of 
his heart and in silence he brought forth Christ. 

Both Maritain and P6guy’s Benedictine friend Dom Baillet 
were wrong in thinking that any priest or confessor could have 
resolved Peguy’s problem. For that there was nothing but the 
spiritual battle, the battle of the desert fathers, the solitary battle 
which takes place within the human heart: the poor human heart, 
the battlefield where the demonic never ceases to launch attacks 
and wage all-out war against the power of God. As Peguy said, 
“Man remains therefore the theatre, the residence, the seat, the 
chosen place for a singular and unique happening.” 


IV 

There is a last word about what happened after Peguy’s death 
which should be added here as a sort of epilogue. Not only was 
the new baby son baptized in the Roman Catholic Church, but 
also Madame Peguy herself and two of the remaining three children. 
Only the eldest son who was sixteen at the time of his father’s 
death refused to submit to the sacraments. Our Lady of Chartres 
had thus gloriously and almost totally answered P^guy’s faith and 
confidence in her protection of his family. Yet as the love of a 
woman had brought Peguy back to Christianity it was the love 
of a woman which likewise brought his oldest son to baptism and 
to the fulfillment of P6guy’s prayer. Marcel Peguy chose a wife 
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who was Orthodox and was baptized in her Church/® Since Peguy’s 
intuitive spirituality came through the Spirit of Truth to have so 
much in common with Orthodox spirituality one can hardly imagine 
that the poet would have lamented this development. Perhaps he 
might even have found in this unusual turn of events a special 
manifestation of the power of the Mother of God. For Peguy’s 
intuitive spirituality was rooted after all not in the latest social 
pronouncements of the Vatican but rather in the glorious Christian 
past of France, in that past when the Church was one and the 
textual alterations in the Creed had not yet evolved into two 
fundamentally divergent spiritualities. In fact so near had these 
spiritualities been in the past that that most Orthodox of saints, 
Simeon the Stylite, quite humbly petitioned the prayers of that most 
French of Saints, St. Genevieve, for whom intuitively and within 
the Spirit of Truth Peguy seems to have had a quite singular 
devotion. 


owe this information to Monsieur Bernard Guyon, former Dean 
of the Faculty of Letters at the University of Aix-en-Provence, and a well- 
known authority on Peguy. 
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The Theological Position of the Iconophiles 
During The Iconoclastic Controversy 

Theodore Sideris 


In the year 726 a.d. the Emperor Leo III of the Eastern 
Roman Empire attacked the use of religious images in the worship 
of the Christian Church in his realm. By his order, an image of 
Christ in the quarter of Chalcoprateia in Constantinople, which was 
held in particular honor by the populace, was removed by an 
imperial officer. On January 17, 730, he convened an assembly 
of the highest secular and ecclesiastical dignitaries and asked them 
to subscribe to the edict that was to be issued against the images. 
The Patriarch Germanos of Constantinople refused to sign it, and 
immediately was forced to resign. By the promulgation of the 
Edict of 730 the doctrine condemning the use of the images legally 
became valid. The images were destroyed and their supporters 
were persecuted, especially under the son and successor of Leo, 
Constantine V. Thus, with the above mentioned acts of Emperor 
Leo III, the famous Iconoclastic Controversy which was to last 
over a century and to cause so many hardships to the Byzantine 
Empire and, most of all, to the Church began. 

The icon was attacked and it triumphed, resisting harder 
each blow of the aggressor. The attack of the Iconoclasts on the 
images made the Church define the meaning and the use of the 
image in Christianity. This was accomplished mainly by Sts. John 
of Damascus, Nicephoros, Patriarch of Constantinople, Theodore 
the Studite, and the Seventh Ecumenical Council of 787. 

The main accusation of the Iconoclasts against the Church 
concerning the use and veneration of the images was that of 
idolatry. This charge had to be refuted, and the position of the 
Church in regard to the images had to be made clear. The Icono¬ 
philes achieved this by making clear what is the object of their 
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XatpEia (worship), and by defining the terms “idol,” “image,” and 
“worship.” St. John of Damascus, in his first oration in defense 
of the images, clearly pointed out the object of the faith and 
worship of the Church which was the object of the faith and worship 
of the Iconophiles. He confessed that he believes in one God in 
three persons, the Father, the Son, and the Holy Spirit. Only this 
God he worships, and only to Him he offers Tfjv xfjc; Xaxpeiaq 
iTpooKuvr]aiv (the prostration of worship). He worships one God, 
but at the same time he worships the three persons in the one 
God—God the Father, God the incarnate Son, and God the Holy 
Spirit. He does not worship the creation, but the Creator—the 
Creator who became man.^ Through this confession, St. John pointed 
out that the charge of idolatry against the Church is not true 
because the object of her worship is not anything created but the 
Creator—the one God in the Trinity. The CouncU of 787 pointed 
out the same object of faith and worship by confessing the faith 
of the First and Second Ecumenical Councils as it is summarized 
in the Creed of Nicaea-Constantinople, and anathematized all the 
heretics who had been anathematized by the previous Councils.* 
Idolaters, therefore, are those who believe and worship not the 
one God in the Trinity, but false gods. Very early during the 
Iconoclastic Controversy Pope Gregory II, in his letter to Patriarch 
Germanos, discussed what Scripture considers an idol. It is the 
configuration of things that do not exist (tqv. .. Svxcov f\ xOttcook;) 
as the pagan mythology fashioned. There is no agreement be¬ 
tween the Church and the idols. The Christians did not worship 
heifers or the molten calf, nor have they considered the creation as 
God.® To St. John of Damascus an idol is the image of men, or 
of beasts, or of birds, or of reptiles, or of another creature, and 
which image is considered God.^ In these two examples we see 
what the Iconophiles considered an idol. To them, an idol was 
the image of a creature which was worshipped as God, as was the 
case with the pagans. This does not mean, though, that all images 
are idols. It is St. John of Damascus again who presented the 
different kinds of images that exist without being called idols. To 
one of these categories of images belong the sacred Images which 
are venerated by the Christians. First of all, he defined the word 
elKdbv (image). An image is the likeness (6|ioCopa), the pattern 
(iTapdbciypa), and the impression (^KrOTtopa) of something which 
shows on itself the represented prototype (td alKovi^dpevov).® 
Because of this we have the following different types of images: 


^De Imaginibus, Oratio I, PG 94, 1236A-B. 
^Nicaeanum 11, Actio V, Mansi 13, 376C-377B. 
^Ibid„ Actio IV, Mansi 13, 96C-D. 

*^De Imaginibus, Oratio III, PG 94, 1332C. 
mid. 1337A. 
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1. The natural image (stKcbv (1 )uoik/|), as contrasted with the 
image by adoption, or by imitation (Kara 0^oiv Kal ^i^iriaiv). 

Such an example of an image is the Son of God, who is the 
natural ((|)Uoiki^) and identical (dTTapdXaKTOc;) image of 
the invisible God. The Son of the Father, in Himself, shows 
forth the Father.® 

2. The predetermination ('irpoopiapol) of God. These are plans 
of a future undertaking, like the foreknowledge in the mind 
of God." 

3. The symbolic images. These are created things which remind 
us faintly of divine tokens. Such a symbolic image is the sun, 
its light, and its ray which represent the Holy Trinity.® 

4. The allegoric images. These are types foreshadowing something 
else for the future; for example, the ark, the rod, and the um 
which foreshadow the Holy Virgin and Theotokos.® 

5. A recollection of past events. The image then is a pictorial 
book, or a record, or an object to remind us of a certain event. 

Such images are the Decalogue, the written biographies of 
the saints, the urn, the rod, the ark.^® 

6. The image by imitation. Such an image is man, who is the 
image of God, but not a natural image, because man is not 
of the same nature as God, but an artificial image, an image 
by imitation. God Himself said: “Let us make man in our 
image, after our likeness. 

After the Iconophiles gave the definition of an image, and 
named the different kinds of images, they felt the need to determine 
the relationship between the image and its origin, the prototype. 
It was necessary for the Iconophiles to show this relationship in 
order to be able to justify the veneration of the sacred images. This 
they achieved by showing a relative identity of the image with 
its prototype. This identity between image and its prototype we 
see in St. Paul (II Cor. 4:4, Col. 1:15) when he called Christ the 
image of God (6c; ^cttiv eIkov toO ©eoO; 6q ioriv eIkcov toO ©eoO 
Tou dop(5cTou). St. John of Damascus had in mind St. Paul when 
he said that it was God who first made an identical image of 
Himself when He begot His only-begotten Son and Logos. The 


^Ibid, 1337C-1340A. 

Ubid. Oratio I, PG 94, 1240C-D. 
mid, 1241B-C. 
mid, 1241C. 

^^Ibid, 1241D. 

^mid. Oratio IH, PG 94, 1340C-D. 
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only exception is that Christ is the living and natural image of 
the Father/* 

What helped the Iconophiles, though, to come to the principle 
of identity is the authority of St. Basil the Great, Their main 
defense for the identity between the image and its prototype was 
St. Basil’s passage, Tfjc; eiKovoq tipii aiil t 6 TcpcoxoTUTcov bia- 
6aiv8i” (the honor of the image is transferred to the prototype),^* 
taken from the treatise on the Holy Spirit to Amphilochios. St. 
Basil had said this in order to show the internal relations in the 
Holy Trinity; “but the claim is right,” as Ladner says, “because 
this sentence of his demonstrates his conception of the relation 
between image and prototype. This identity between image and 
prototype was taken by St. Basil from the relationship between 
the Emperor and his image. This relationship was accepted by 
the Romans and from them passed down to the Byzantines. It 
proved very valuable for the Iconophiles, because it was accepted 
by the Iconoclasts as well. When St. Stephen the Younger was in 
front of the Emperor Constantine V, in order to show the identity 
between Christ and His image he took out a coin which had the 
images and the inscription of the Emperors, probably Constantine 
and his son Leo IV, and asked Constantine if he would be punished 
if he threw the coin to the ground and intentionally stepped on it. 
Those who were in the Emperor’s company answered yes, because 
it had the images and the names of the Emperors. Then Stephen 
threw the coin to the ground and stepped on it. At that moment 
the Emperor’s companions rushed at Stephen to kill him on the 
spot, but they were stopped by Constantine, who ordered them 
to have Stephen sent to prison to await trial for dishonoring the 
image of the Emperor.^® Throughout the period of Iconoclasm St. 
Basil’s passage was quoted over and over again by the Iconophiles. 
St. Basil had reached this conclusion because the Emperor’s image 
was accepted as the Emperor himself, and not as another Emperor. 
Starting from this principle, St. John of Damascus concluded that 
if the Emperor’s image is the Emperor, then the image of Christ 
is Christ, and the image of the saint is the saint. The power and 
the glory of Christ is not divided in two, between image and 
prototype, but the glory of the image becomes the glory of the 
prototype (Christ).^® St. John found another example to show 
that the relationship between image and prototype is a personal 
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one, and that example is man and his shadow. The demons fear the 
saints and flee from their shadow. The image also is a shadow 
(oKioc bi Kal elKQv) and St. John made the images of Christ 
and the saints in order to exorcize the demons.^^ St. Theodore the 
Studite used the example of the mirror in order to show this 
identity and personal relationship between image and protot^e. 
When someone looks at a mirror, he sees his face circumscribed 
in it, and not the matter of which the mirror is made. Once 
that person departs from the mirror, his image departs too, and 
there is no further relationship between the image of that person 
and the matter of the mirror. The same thing happens with the 
matter of which the sacred image is made. Once the image dis¬ 
appears from this matter then veneration disappears too because 
there is no further relationship between that matter and the image 
which was venerated.^® According to St. Theodore, because of the 
hypostatic union of the two natures in Christ it is necessary in an 
image to circumscribe the uncircumscribed divinity together with 
the circumscribed humanity, because one nature cannot be separated 
from the other.^® For this reason if someone said that the divinity is 
in the image he would not necessarily be wrong.®® 

There is, however, one difference between the image and its 
prototype. Image and prototype are not of the same substance; 
they are not consubstantial as Constantine V believed when he 
called the Eucharist the only true image of Christ. There is no 
identity between the matter of which the image is made and the 
nature of the prototype, who is Christ, St. John of Damascus made 
clear this difference by using the image of man. In such an image 
we have only the impression of the body of a man but not the 
faculties of his soul, because an image does not live, does not 
think, does not speak, does not feel, does not move. Even the 
natural image of the Father—the Son—is different from His proto¬ 
type.®^ St. Theodore also made this distinction very clear when he 
said that the image participates in the name, the honor, and the 
veneration of the prototype, but it is excluded from its nature.®® 
Once the image had been defined and the relationship between 
the image and its prototype had been established the Iconophiles 
were able to defend their position in regard to the images and 
their veneration. God had become man and thereby automatically 
became the prototype of His image. This was the main argument 
of the Church against those who attacked the image of Christ. 
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The image of the Lord is the proof of the Incarnation, and those 
who reject it reject the Incarnation of God. During the Iconoclastic 
Controversy the Incarnation became the main justification for 
religious images. The Iconophile theologians made it clear that 
only the humanity of Christ is represented on the image; divinity 
itself cannot be circumscribed. St. John of Damascus said that 
the invisible God is represented in an image not as invisible but 
as visible, since for us He became visible, possessing flesh and 
blood. Thus we do not represent the invisible divinity, but the 
visible humanity (aocpKa) of God.®^ We depict therefore with 
words and with paint His birth from the Virgin, His baptism in 
the Jordan, His transfiguration on Tabor, His passion. His miracles. 
His cross. His burial, His resurrection, His ascension to heaven.^ 
The Patriarch Nicephoros stated that God the Father is uncircum¬ 
scribed. Christ, as God and consubstantial to God the Father, 
is uncircumscribed also. The Mother of Christ, on the other hand, 
is circumscribed because she is human like us. Christ therefore 
as human, being of the same nature with His mother, is circum¬ 
scribed as well. By refusing to circumscribe Christ as human we 
reject His natural relationship to His mother. But the Logos, 
united to humanity, maintained both natures perfect and not 
lacking anything, and without losing their natural properties 
(l&i6pa).^ Since one of the properties of human nature is the 
possibility of being circumscribed Christ, as a perfect man, has 
this property. By rejecting the image of Christ, the Iconoclasts 
refused Christ the possibility of being circumscribed as man. 
Therefore they rejected the reality of the Incarnation of God. St. 
Theodore the Studite said that Christ became the prototype of His 
image because He became man. If Christ is not the prototype of 
His image. He has not become man and remains outside circum¬ 
scription in the infinity of the divinity. On the other hand, if Christ 
has become man and has appeared like us, then He has all the 
properties of a man, including the possibility of being circum¬ 
scribed.^® If uncircumscription, continued St. Theodore, is a 
characteristic of the substance of God, and circumscription is a 
characteristic of the substance of man, then Christ is of two 
substances. Therefore Christ is known to have two characteristics 
as He is of two natures. On the contrary, if Christ is uncircum¬ 
scribed not only as God but as man also, then His humanity is 
divinity, because if He possesses the characteristics of one nature 
only He has only one nature.^^ By this argument St. Theodore 
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accused the Iconoclasts of Monophysitism. Christ as a man did 
not have all the human properties, and this was so because of His 
divinity. His human nature disappeared in His divine nature, and 
therefore the Iconoclasts were presented as saying that in Christ 
there is only one nature, the divine. 

Thus the image had become the proof of the Incarnation of 
God. God became man, and as man He can be depicted with 
words and with paint. By refusing to accept the image of Christ, 
one either refuses the reality of the Incarnation or falls into 
Monophysitism. It seemed that the argument of the Iconophiles 
in regard to the relationship between the artistic image of Christ 
and Christ Himself had been successful. During the second period 
of Iconoclasm the Iconoclasts did not dare to call the images 
idols any longer. The only thing they refused to the images was 
veneration, but they accepted their usefulness for didactic purposes. 
The unknown chronicler of the years of the reign of Leo V the 
Armenian wrote that the Emperor asked the Patriarch Nicephoros 
to make a compromise and remove the images from low places 
in the churches in order to prevent their veneration which, according 
to Leo, scandalized the people.*® The people that Leo meant were 
the Iconoclasts, but what is important is the fact that the only 
thing that the Iconoclasts rejected then was not the image itself 
but its veneration. If the images were placed high enough in the 
churches where the people would not be able to reach and 
venerate them the Iconoclasts did not mind the decoration of 
the churches with images of Christ and the saints. St. Theodore 
the Studite rebuked the Iconoclasts for being unable to make up 
their minds whether to accept or reject the image of Christ. 
Sometimes they called the image of Christ an idol of falsehood; 
other times they said it was not an idol. On the contrary, it was 
useful in teaching by explaining and reminding the people of the 
different beliefs of Christianity, but it was not to be venerated. 
They placed the image of Christ on higher places because they 
were afraid that if it were placed low it would be venerated and 
thus become a cause of idolatry.*® 

Once the Iconophiles had established the possibility of the 
circumscription of Christ, they could very easily justify the venera¬ 
tion of the image of Christ, and together with it the images of the 
saints. They achieved this with the aid of the passage of St. Basil, 
“the honor of the image is transferred to the prototype.” The 
image of Christ is a true image of a true prototype, that is, Christ. 
Therefore he who worships the image of Christ worships Christ 
Himself since anything offered to the image is transferred to the 
prototype. For this reason the Iconoclastic charge of idolatry 
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against the Church was considered not only a false accusation but 
blasphemy against Christ. His sacred image was not to be called 
an idol. In order not to leave any doubts concerning the veneration 
of images, the Iconophiles went a little deeper in explaining what 
they really meant when they said that they venerate them. In 
works written in the English language about the Iconoclastic 
Controversy the word “worship” is sometimes used to translate 
two Greek words— XocTpeuEiv and upoaKuvEiv. Because of this we 
are informed in these works that the Iconophiles worshipped the 
images. But in the Greek language of the Church Fathers these 
two words have two different meanings. The verb XocrpeOetv 
expresses the fullness of Divine worship which is given to God 
alone. The verb 'irpoaKUveiv expresses the oriental act of prostration 
which is not offered to God alone but also to persons and objects 
of sacred character as an expression of honorable reverence. In 
our Byzantine sources we never find that the Iconophiles worshipped 
the images in the sense of XarpEueiv, but that they venerated 
them in the sense of upooKuvEiv, npoaKuvT]aiq.. .^oti orjpEtov 
OixoTCT^aEcoc;, touteotiv, 6tto6da£co(; koI TaTtEivcbaEGCx; (TtpoaK6vr)- 
at<;...is an expression of submission, that is, an expression of 
subordination and humility).^® In another passage®^ St. John wrote 
that it is also an expression of honor (Tipfjq ^ori oupSoXov) . Such 
'n:poaKuvr]oi<; had been offered by great men of the Old Testament 
to God, to places, and to human persons, and no one was accused 
of idolatry. Joshua, the son of Nun, and Daniel venerated the 
angels; David said, “Let us worship ('iipoaKuvf|acop£v) at the 
place where his feet stood” (Ps. 131:7); Israel offered TcpoaK6vr)aiq 
to the Tabernacle and to the Temple in Jerusalem, Jacob to Esau 
and to the Pharaoh, the brothers of Joseph to Joseph, Abraham 
to the sons of Emor,®^ The Seventh Ecumenical Council made 
it clear in its Horos that only salutation (doitaapov) and veneration 
of honor (xipTjTiKfjv TrpoaKOvriaiv) is to be offered to the images 
in contrast to the true worship (dXr]0Lvi)v XaxpECav) which belongs 
only to the divine nature.®® This decision of the Council is very 
important because it became the infallible faith of the Church that 
Xaxpsia belongs to God only, but TcpooKuvT]oi(; can be offered to 
God, to human persons, and to sacred objects. From then on no 
one could successfully accuse the Christians of idolatry because 
the Church made it clear that XaxpEia belongs to God alone. 
To the images only TrpoaKuvriaiq is offered, which cannot become 
a cause of accusation of idolatry since irpoaKuvT^aic; had been 
offered by inspired and pious men of the Old Testament even to 
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ordinary people and objects, and by the Christians to the Emperor 
without the charge of idolatry. npoaKUvr^aiq, unlike XaxpEia, is 
not restricted to God alone. 

The Iconophiles could defend their position with the aid of 
the Scriptures. In the Scriptures were images instituted by divine 
command. St. John of Damascus pointed out some of these images. 
The first one who made an image is God the Father when He 
begot His only-begotten Son, His living and natural image. Then 
God made man in His image and likeness (Gen. 1:26). Adam 
saw God and heard Him walking in the afternoon and hid himself 
in Paradise (Gen. 3:9). Jacob saw God and wrestled with Him 
(Gen. 32:24). Moses saw God as the back parts of a man (Ex. 
33:23). Isaiah saw God as a man sitting on a throne (Is. 6:1). 
Daniel saw the image of a man as the Son of man coming to the 
Ancient of days (Dan. 7:13). What was seen was not the nature 
of God but the representation and the image of what was going 
to be in the future: the invisible Son and Logos of God become 
truly man, united to our nature, and thus become visible on earth. 
All those people who saw the representation and image of the 
future worshipped (’TTpoaEKOvrjoav) it. If such is the case how 
can one be blamed for making an image of Him who was seen in 
human nature? How can one help but worship and honor Him 
by worshipping and honoring His image?^^ God Himself, continued 
St. John, commanded the making of images in the Old Testament. 
It was God who ordered the placing of the graven cherubim over 
the propiatory. But even the ark, the urn, the propiatory which 
had been ordered by God were the works of human hands and 
made of ignoble matter.®® The preservation and veneration of 
these objects served two purposes in the Old Testament. The one 
purpose was that they foreshadowed future realities, and the other 
was that they served as testimonies of God’s intervention. When 
the people saw these images they remembered saving events of 
the past worked by God. When we depict the passion and the 
miracles of Christ and are asked the meaning of these images, we 
answer that the Logos became man, and through Him not only 
Israel crossed the Jordan River (Jos. 4:8), but the whole creation 
returned to its original bliss.®® 

St. John found support for images even in a passage from the 
New Testament: Mattihew 22:17-21. To the question of the Lord, 
“Whose likeness and inscription is on the coin,” the Pharisees 
answered, “Caesar’s.” The Lord replied, “Render therefore to 
Caesar the things that are Caesar’s, and to God the things that 
are God’s.” St. John commented that the coin belonged to Caesar 
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because it had Caesar’s image; therefore, it should be given to 
Caesar. The image of Christ, likewise, belongs to Christ, and 
because of this it should be given to Christ.®^ St. John actually 
implied by this that St. Basil’s principle, “the honor of the image 
is transferred to the prototype,” was accepted by the Lord Himseh. 
And he was right, because this principle was accepted by all in 
Roman and in Byzantine times. Therefore, since it had been 
established that the image of Christ is a true image of its prototype, 
St. John felt that Christ demands the rights of His image. As for 
the Old Testament prohibitions of images, the Iconophiles 
saw no connection between these prohibitions and the Christian 
images. The Law prohibited the images of gods which do not 
exist but are regarded as gods and are worshipped as such. Again, 
St. John said that the Law did not prohibit the images of the 
Cherubim, but what it prohibited were graven images, that is, 
images which are considered gods. Christians are not guilty of this 
offense because they do not make images of God, neither do they 
make someone else’s image and regard it as God, nor do they 
worship the creation instead of the Creator.®® When the Law was 
given, the Jews were still in infancy as far as spiritual worship is 
concerned. They were sick from the disease of idolatry. They 
despised the worship of God, and they offered worship to creation. 
For these reasons God, through Moses, prohibited the making of 
images. If they could have made an image of God, they would not 
have faced the danger of idolatry; but this is impossible, because 
God is bodiless, invisible, immaterial, without form, uncircum¬ 
scribed, and cannot be apprehended by the human mind. For these 
reasons, the only purpose of the Old Testament prohibitions was to 
prevent the Jews from worshipping creation instead of the Creator.®® 
For the Christians, there is no such danger, because the bodiless 
God became man, the invisible became visible in the flesh. Now 
we can make the likeness of His human form, we can depict the 
image of Him who became visible.**® It was Christ, therefore, who 
redeemed humanity from the idols and not Constantine V, as 
the Iconoclastic Council of 754 had claimed. For this reason, such 
praise of Constantine was considered by the Council of 787 as 
blasphemy. Christ redeemed us from the deceit and falsehood of 
the idols, and the Iconoclasts were boasting that they accomplished 
it.^* 

The other sources from which the Iconophiles derived support 
for their position were the Fathers and ecclesiastical writers of 
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the past, and the living tradition of the Church. The Council of 
787 discussed fifty extracts from the writings of the past, and left 
fifteen more unread, because the evidence was thought sufficient.'^ 
Theophanes tells us that this Council did not decree anything new, 
but it kept the dogmas of the holy Fathers unshakeable, and it 
condemned the new heresy of Iconoclasm.^® St. Stephen the Younger, 
in his apology, claimed that all the Ecumenical Councils before 
his time accepted the images and their veneration because every 
one of them had been held in churches which were painted with 
images.^ The most effective weapon of the Iconophiles, however, 
was the well-known passage of St. Basil. Thus we have seen that 
the Iconophiles defended their position by skillful interpretation 
of the Scriptures, by testimonies of the Fathers, and by living 
examples from the practice of the Church. 

After the Iconophiles had justified their position, they made 
clear what actually is venerated on the image. The purpose of 
this specification was mostly to combat the charge that veneration 
of the images is idolatry because the images are made of material 
substance. They pointed out that what is venerated on the image 
is not the material substance of the image but the likeness (6po(coaic;) 
of the prototype, and from the likeness veneration is transferred to 
the prototype itself. St. Theodore the Studite explained this process 
in his Antirrheticus II. The handmade images of the prototype 
receive the likeness in the matter, and partake of the features of 
the prototype through the thought of the artist and through the 
impression of his hand. The painter takes matter, looks at the 
prototype, receives its form, and impresses it on the matter.^® 
The only difference between image and prototype according to 
the Iconophiles, as we have seen earlier, is the essence—everything 
else is identical. St. Theodore said that Christ is God and man 
in name ('rtpoarjyopLa) and in essence (cf>6aic;). The image of 
Christ on the other hand is Christ in name, but not of the divine 
and human essence. Its essence is material. What is common to 
Christ and His image is the name, the honor, and the worship. 
By the names that Christ is called His image is also called.^® For 
this reason the material substance of the image is not venerated 
but rather the features of the prototype which are impressed on 
the substance of the image.^^ To the objection of the Iconoclasts 
that if we worship both prototype and image we have a double 
worship in the one Christ, St. TTieodore answered that just as in 
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the Trinity, despite the worship of the persons, we have only one 
worship because of the oneness of the divine essence, in the same 
way, despite the worship of Christ Himself and His image, we 
have only one worship because of the one person in Christ which 
is common to Him and to His image/* The Iconophiles made it 
clear that they did not worship matter, but the Creator of matter. 
Nevertheless, they did not consider matter as something evil; on 
the contrary, they revered matter, because through matter the 
salvation of mankind ’was worked. St. John of Damascus wrote 
that he does not worship matter, but the Creator of matter who 
became matter for him, who dwelled in matter, and who worked 
his salvation through matter. For this reason, he would not stop 
revering matter through which his salvation was worked.^® St, 
Theodore the Studite said almost the same thing in his Antirrheticus 
I.*® Besides, the Iconoclasts appeared to contradict themselves 
because they accused the Iconophiles of idolatry on account of 
the veneration of the material images and yet they themselves 
venerated certain material objects. These objects were the Cross, 
the Holy Sepulchre, the books of the Gospel, the altar, the chalices, 
the Body and the Blood of the Eucharist. This is why St. John 
challenged them by demanding that either they reject the veneration 
of these objects, or else accept the tradition of the Church and 
venerate the images.*^ 

The Iconophiles, as we have seen earlier, made it clear that 
pure worship (Xaxpeta) belongs only to the divine nature. To 
anyone or anything else only reverence (TupooKOvrjOLq) may be 
offered. Next to God in the Trinity, reverence is to be paid to 
the Theotokos and to the saints who became the resting places of 
God. These persons imitated God, and became God’s likeness 
with His help and with their own free choice and co-operation. 
For this reason they are called gods, not by nature, but by adoption. 
God Himself, St. John pointed out, says in Leviticus 19:2, “You 
shall be holy, for I am holy.”” If the Theotokos and the saints 
require veneration for being God’s likeness and resting place, their 
images require veneration as well, since by venerating the image 
we venerate the prototype according to St. Basil.” Therefore, 
concluded St. John, the fact that the Iconoclasts rejected the images 
of the saints proves that they refused to pay reverence to them.” 

After justifying the images of Christ and the saints, the Icono¬ 
philes had to defend the images of the angels. The argument of 
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the Iconoclasts was that angels cannot be depicted because no 
one has seen what they look like, and moreover they are bodiless, 
and as such cannot be circumscribed. To the argument that no 
one has seen the angels, the Iconophiles, through the Patriarch 
Tarasios in the Council of 787, answered that all the holy people 
who were deemed worthy to see angels saw them in human forms. 
One such example is Moses who made the Cherubim in the form 
that was shown to him on the mountain.®® To the other argument 
that angels are bodiless, St. Theodore the Studite answered that 
angels are bodiless compared to material bodies, but compared to 
the divine nature they are not bodiless and uncircumscribed. The 
divine nature alone is absolutely bodiless, which is why it is 
infinite and uncircumscribed. An angel on the other hand is bound 
by place, which is why he is circumscribed. For example, the 
angel who came to Nazareth and said to the Virgin, “Hail,” was 
not present elsewhere.®® The Iconophiles were actudly saying to 
the Iconoclasts, if Moses made images of the Cherubim, why 
accuse the Church of idolatry for imitating Moses? And if the 
angel appeared to the Virgin in Nazareth, why cannot we depict 
what was described to us by the Virgin? 

From what we have seen so far, the Iconophiles had succeeded 
in giving a satisfactory justification for the existence and the 
veneration of the images, starting with the image of our Lord, 
and ending with the images of the angels. But even if the images 
do not have any other purpose, no one can reject their didactic 
usefulness in the Church. Even the Iconoclasts were forced to 
accept this. When we see a picture we are reminded of a person 
or of an event. This is one of the purposes of the images in the 
Eastern Church up to this day. When one walks in an Orthodox 
church today, he can see almost the whole life of the Lord depicted 
in images. This way one may say that in the iconography of the 
Church we have the Bible, the lives of the saints, and the doctrines 
of the Church in pictures; therefore, even those who cannot read, 
by looking at these pictures, can be taught the faith of the Church. 
For this reason images are called the book of those who cannot 
read. St. John of Damascus said that the image is a reminder, 
and what the book is to the literate, the image is to the illiterate.®^ 

After the Iconophiles refuted the charge of idolatry, they felt 
the need to refute the other charge that had been made against 
them by the Iconoclasts. They were accused of Nestorianism and 
Monophysitism. The first time that we notice Christological argu¬ 
ments being used by the Iconoclasts is during the reign of Constantine 
V, when the Emperor himself argued that an artistic image of 
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Christ could be justified only by Nestorians or Monophysites. 
Constantine’s Christological argument was very simple. By repre¬ 
senting Christ, the painter either separated the two natures of 
Christ, or confused them. According to Constantine, it is impossible 
to represent in an artistic image Christ, in whom two natures, one 
immaterial and one material, have been united in one person 
without being confused.®® At the Iconoclastic Council of 754 which 
expressed the theology of Constantine V, it was said that he who 
worships the image of Christ divides Christ into two, and he 
who sees the image of Christ and says or writes that the person 
represented on the image is Christ, divides Christ as well.®* It 
was also said at the Council of 754 that the art of the painters 
supports Nestorius, who divides into two sons the One Son and 
Logos of God who became man for us.®® It is not possible for 
Christ, who is made up of two natures in one person, to be depicted 
in the person of the one nature and to be without person as far as 
the other nature, the divine, is concerned.*^ 

The other heresy into which the painter and the worshipper 
of the image of Christ was said to fall is Monophysitism. Since in 
Christ there is only one person, argued Constantine V, the painter 
automatically circumscribes in an image the divine nature of 
Christ which cannot be circumscribed.®* The result of such an 
action of the painter is Monophysitism, that is, the blending and 
confusing of the two natures in Christ. Christ means God-man, and 
the image of Christ is that of the God-man, What the painter does 
then is to circumscribe the divine nature which cannot be circum¬ 
scribed, together with the created human nature which can be 
circumscribed, thus confusing the unconfused union of the two 
natures in Christ. Because of this he falls into two blasphemies, 
that of circumscribing God, and that of confusing the two natures.*® 
To the charge of Nestorianism the Iconophiles in the Council 
of 787 answered that there is a great difference between Nestorius 
and those who venerate the images. Nestorius presented two Sons, 
one the Logos of God, and the other the Son of the Virgin. The 
Church on the other hand confesses one Son, one Christ, one Lord. 
On the image we have the Logos of God as perfect man because 
He became circumscribed in the flesh through the Incarnation. 
The divine nature however is not depicted on the image because 
God is not circumscribed.®* The confession of the Iconophiles 
that on the image there is only the representation of the human 
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nature of Christ could justify the Iconoclasts in calling the Icono- 
philes Nestorians. What saved the Iconophiles from this danger 
was the doctrine of the hypostatic union of the two natures in 
Christ. The divine nature of Christ is united with His human soul 
and His human body, and was not separated from them even 
when soul and body were separated from each other at the Passion. 
Where there is the soul of Christ there is the divinity, and where 
there is the body of Christ, there is the divinity also.®® The image 
of the body of Christ therefore is to be understood only in union 
with His divine nature. St. Theodore the Studite came to the point 
by saying that on account of the hypostatic union it becomes 
necessary to circumscribe the uncircumscribed divinity together with 
the circumscription of the humanity because the one nature cannot 
be separated from the other.®® Despite the fact, wrote Patriarch 
Nicephoros, that the body of Christ became God’s body, it did 
not stop being a body, nor was it deprived of its natural attributes 
such as circumscription.®^ If we give uncircumscription, which is 
an attribute of the divine nature, to the human nature because 
of the hypostatic union, then we confuse the two natures.®® St. 
Theodore the Studite went further and explained how Iconoclasm 
leads to Monophysitism. He argued that if the circumscription of 
the human nature in Christ disappears on account of the uncircum¬ 
scription of the divine nature, then the human nature which can 
be touched (t 6 ipr|Xa<t)T]T6v) must disappear on account of the 
divine nature which cannot be touched (t 6 dcpr]Xd<})r|Tov) . At the 
same time, if Christ is not circumscribed then He is not liable to 
suffering and death (naGi^Toq) since the divine nature is not liable 
to them.®® St. Nicephoros and St. Theodore were both right in 
recognizing Monophysitism in the Christological arguments of the 
Iconoclasts because the Iconoclasts kept emphasizing the divinity 
of Christ and overlooked the fact of His perfect humanity. 

The charge of Monophysitism was also rejected by the Council 
of 787 which defended the tradition of the Church by showing 
that on the image of Christ the natures are not mixed. Christ is 
the name of two natures, the human nature which is visible, and 
the divine nature which is invisible. Christ was seen by men in the 
flesh and, although the divine nature was hidden, He revealed it 
through the miraculous signs He performed. What the Church 
depicts in the image therefore is the form (siSoq) which was seen 
by men.^® To the argument that Christ’s humanity cannot be circum- 


^Ibid. 251 A, 

^^Antirrheticus I, PG 99, 332D. 
^’’Antirrheticus I, PG 100, 272D. 

^Hbid, 233B. 

^^Antirrheticus III, PG 99, 392C-D. 
'^^Nicaeanum 11, Actio VI, Mansi 13, 340D. 
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scribed after the resurrection, the Iconophiles answered that this 
is not true because even after the resurrection the body of Christ 
could be seen and touched by men. St. Theodore the Studite based 
his argument on Luke 24:39. Christ commanded the disciples to 
touch His flesh and His bones. Someone who has flesh and bones 
is by necessity circumscribed. If he cannot be circumscribed then 
he is a phantom, as the disciples at first thought Christ was when 
they saw Him after the resurrection.^^ The Patriarch^ Nicephoros 
went on to say that the human nature of Christ is circumscribed 
even after Christ’s ascension to heaven. The only thing that the 
body of Christ lost after the resurrection was the bodily needs and 
passions such as fatigue, thirst, hunger, etc. In heaven, and sitting 
at the right hand of the Father, Christ maintains the human nature 
which He received undiminished and without losing any of its 
characteristic parts. He has kept the body and the rational and 
spiritual soul through which He wills and acts as God and as man. 
The going to heaven and the coming back to earth means movement 
and action of a circumscribed body.^® God had become man to 
keep the human nature forever. Therefore His human body can 
be circumscribed even after His bodily resurrection, ascension to 
heaven, and sitting at the right hand of the Father. 

Thus, the Iconophiles succeeded in refuting the charges of 
idolatry and the two Christological heresies of Nestorianism and 
Monophysitism on account of the images. The triumph of the 
Iconophiles was centered in the Council of 787 which was accepted 
by the Church as the Seventh Ecumenical Council whose decisions 
bind all the faithful. In the Horos of this Council the Iconophiles 
pointed out that it was Christ who redeemed the Christians from 
the idols, and not the Iconoclasts. The Iconoclasts could not be 
credited with it because Christ had promised to remain with His 
Church forever and safeguard her from every defilement. The 
Iconoclasts trusted their own minds and accused the Church 
of Christ of idolatry. They did not distinguish between holy and 
profane, which is why they called the images of the Lord and of 
the saints the same as the statues of the satanic idols. The Fathers 
of the Council on the other hand upheld all the written and the 
unwritten traditions of the Church, one of which is the tradition 
of images. This tradition is in accord with the history of the 
preaching of the Gospel and confirms the reality of the incarnation 
of the Logos of God. At the same time they decreed that the sacred 
images are to be set up alongside the image of the Cross. They can 
be made of paint, or of pebble (for mosaics), or of other material 
substance, and they are to be placed in churches, on liturgical 
vessels and vestments, on walls and wooden tablets, in homes, 


'^^Antirrheticus IT, PG 99, 384A-B. 
’^^Antirrheticus III, PG 100, 444C-445A-B. 
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and on roads. These images are to be those of Christ, or of the 
Theotokos, of the angels, and of the saints, so those who will look 
at them will remember and desire the prototypes. To the images 
only salutation by kissing and veneration of honor (daTiocapdv Kai 
TipriTiKfiv TrpoaKuvr^aiv) can be offered in contrast to the true 
worship (dXr]0ivfiv XaxpsCcxv) which belongs only to the divine 
essence. The images are to be venerated as 5ie image of the Cross 
and as the Gospel books, and in their honor incense and lights 
are to be burned because honor offered to the image is transferred 
to the prototype and he who venerates the image venerates the 
substance of him who is represented on the image. Those who dare 
to think or teach differently, if they are bishops or clerics, are to be 
deposed; if they are monastics or laymen, are to be excom¬ 
municated. Finally the Iconoclasts and those who would not follow 
the decrees of the Council were anathematized.^® 

With the defeat of Iconoclasm an end came to the Christological 
controversies of the ancient Church. The Iconophiles were aware 
of this and considered the triumph of images the triumph of the 
traditional orthodoxy of the Church. Thus by venerating the image 
of Christ, we worship the Son and Logos of God who became 
man for our salvation. To this day the Catholic Church of the 
East, on the first Sunday of Great Lent known as the Sunday of 
Orthodoxy, sings: “We venerate Thy most pure image, O Good 
One, and we ask forgiveness of our transgressions, O Christ our 
God. Of Thy good will Thou wast pleased to ascend the Cross 
in the flesh, and to deliver Thy creatures from the bondage of the 
enemy. Therefore, with thankfulness we cry aloud to Thee: Thou 
hast filled all things with joy, O our Saviour, for Thou didst come 
to save the world.” 


'^^Nicaeanum //, Actio VII, Mansi 13, 373D-380B; 397D. 
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Notes and Comments 

1 . 

ON THE QUESTION OF LITURGICAL PRACTICES 


A Letter to My Bishop 


I 

Your Beatitude: 

I read with great attention and interest the instruction on 
liturgical practice which on November 30, 1972 you addressed to 
the clergy of the New York-New Jersey Diocese. I fully understand 
and share your concern for a liturgical situation which is no doubt 
extremely serious and certainly requires correction and guidance 
on the part of our Episcopate. And it is precisely because of the 
seriousness, depth, and scope of the problems challenging us today 
that I dare respectfully to submit to you some of the thoughts 
the instruction has provoked in my mind. Having devoted much 
of my life to the study and teaching of Liturgies I can assure you. 
Your Beatitude, that I have no other goal but to try to clarify 
questions which the instruction may raise, and that I do this in 
the spirit of full and unconditional obedience to the Bishop’s duty 
“rightly to define the word” of Divine Truth. 


n 

The questions raised by the instruction seem to me quite serious. 
First of all I must confess to you that I find somewhat alarming 
what seems to constitute the basic presupposition and term of 
reference of the entire document, i.e., that the self-evident, natural, 
and seemingly absolute norm for our liturgical life and practices 
is to be foimd exclusively in the pre-revolutionary Russian Church, 
or, to quote the instruction, “in the standard service books which 
are the typical editions published by the Holy Synod of the Russian 
Orthodox Church.” 
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What I find alarming is the contradiction between this statement 
and the well-documented fact that the Russian Church herself, 
through the voice of her own Episcopate, found the liturgical 
situation in pre-revolutionary Russia extremely unsatisfactory and 
requiring substantial corrections and changes. To realize the scope 
of that dissatisfaction and the truly pastoral concern of the Russian 
Bishops, it suffices to read the Reports of the Diocesan Bishops 
Concerning the Question of Church Reform written in preparation 
for the Great Council of the Russian Church and published in 
1906 by the Russian Holy Synod (Vol. I, 548 pp., Vol. II, 562 pp.). 
May I stress that these reports were written not by representatives 
of some academic group or tendency, but by conservative and 
pastorally oriented Bishops who clearly realized the growing 
nominalism and confusion stemming precisely from the “standard 
books” and a Typikon not revised since 1682. 

“Worship,” writes, for example, Bishop Seraphim of Polotsk, 
“is performed by clergy, and as to the people—even if they pray 
during services, their prayer remains private and not corporate 
for it usually has no link, external or internal, to what is going 
on in the church” (I, 176). Almost unanimously the Bishops 
who write on liturgical matters ask for a parish typikon distinct 
from the monastic one, since the obvious impossibility to comply 
with the latter results, according to Bishop Michael of Minsk, in 
“49,000 parishes celebrating irregular worship.” They ask for 
the shortening of services, “which have become incomprehensible 
and therefore boring,” for the revision of rubrics, and for new 
translations—from Church Slavonic into Russian. They see the 
need for certain changes in the Divine Liturgy itself. It is indeed 
the apostle of American Orthodoxy, the future Patriarch Tikhon, 
then Bishop of North America, who suggests “abolishing certain 
litanies which are repeated much too often” and “the reading 
aloud of secret prayers” (I, 537), and he is seconded by several 
others: Jerome of Warsaw (“one should without any question 
abolish litanies for catechumens,” II, 278), Constantine of Samara 
(I, 441), etc. “It is imperative,” writes Pitirim of Kursk, “to 
revise the Typikon. This book...not revised since 1682, has 
acquired in the eyes of the zealots the character of something 
eternal, dogmatic and unchangeable.... And precisely because 
of this it ceased to regulate worship.... It is essential to revise 
it in the light of the perfectly legitimate needs of the faithful so 
that it may again become operative and understandable. Such a 
revision is perfectly in continuity with the past practice of the 
Church in this area” (I, 324). Clearly the Russian Bishops see 
in the nominal, incomprehensible, and often defective worship the 
source of the people’s alienation from the Church, of the growing 
success of the sects, and of the progressive dechristianization of 
Russian society. 
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The Russian Sobor of 1917-18, in preparation for which these 
reports were written, was interrupted before it could deal with 
liturgical questions. It is permissible to think, however, that one 
of the reasons for the massive apostasy of the Russian people 
from the Church is to be found precisely in the state of worship 
so lucidly and pastorally diagnosed by die Russian Bishops long 
before the Revolution. And if today among certain Russians deeply 
wounded by the revolutionary collapse there exists the tendency 
to idealize—almost fanatically—the pre-revolutionary state of the 
Russian Church, including her liturgical life, there is no reason for 
us to make ours their emotional rejection of historical evidence, 
their blind pseudo-conservatism, and their plain ignorance. Appli¬ 
cable to them are the words written as early as 1864 by one of 
the pioneers of Russian liturgical scholarship, Archbishop Philaret 
of Chernigov: 

For such people the order of worship with which they are 
familiar is the original and unchanging order. Why? Because 
they wholly ignore the history of Church life and, obsessed 
with themselves, cherish only that which they know. History 
clearly shows that in liturgical matters the Church dealt with 
reasonable freedom: she adopted new forms when she saw 
that the old arrangements were not altogether useful and there 
was need for a change.... Here, as in other matters, she 
neither accepted the rule of those who, according to apostolic 
institutions, are to be disciples and not teachers, nor did she 
allow herself to go into deep sleeping but paid great attention 
to the needs of the time and the demands of souls.... 

We should rather remember and meditate upon the stormy 
history of the Russian Church which, for all her wonderful spiritui 
achievements and examples of unsurpassed holiness, seems to have 
been periodically plagued precisely with acute liturgical problems, 
or rather with the inability to solve them due to the absence of 
theological knowledge and historical perspective. This resulted only 
too often in the inability to discern between genuine Tradition 
and all kinds of customs and even deviations, between the essential 
and the historically contingent, the important and the accidental. 
We should remember, for example, the tragic case of St. Maximus 
the Greek who, invited in the sixteenth century to correct “abuses,” 
spent almost all his life in jail because he dared to question errors 
and defects in the “standard” texts of that time. Also there is the 
no less revealing case of the Archimandrite Dionisius who in 
1618 was condemned by a council, beaten, tortured, and imprisoned 
for correcting the most obvious errors in the worship of his time. 
Finally there is the case of the Raskol itself, in which an amazing 
ignorance, an almost total lack of criteria on both sides, played 
such a truly fateful part. 
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Ill 


In view of all this it seems to me not only wrong, but simply 
dangerous to try to solve our liturgical problems by mere references 
to the recent past, be it Russian, Greek, Serbian, Romanian, etc. 
These problems did not originate in America, although they 
certainly acquired here new dimensions and a new degree of urgency. 
Their existence was acknowledged in Russia and is being acknowl¬ 
edged today in virtually all Orthodox Churches. Therefore what 
saddened me more than anything else in the instruction is the total 
absence from it of any such acknowledgment, of any recognition 
that problems do exist which are not solvable by decrees which 
have never solved any real problems and are not likely to solve 
any in the future. Quite frankly I regret the very tone of the 
instruction which seems to imply that if it were not for some 
disobedient priests, “apparently regarding their own judgment as 
superior... to the traditions of our Church,” there would have 
existed no problems whatsoever, I regret this especially in view 
of the fact that it is in the outstanding liturgical scholarship which 
developed in Russia during the nineteenth and twentieth centuries 
that the liturgical problem, as well as ways and criteria for its 
solution, began to be formulated, that a renewed interest in the 
genuine Orthodox liturgical tradition made its appearance. 

It is sadly significant, in my opinion, that the instruction reads 
as if we did not inherit from the Russian Church and Russian 
theology the universally known editions of the Typika and 
Euchologia by Dmitrievsky, the monumental studies on the Typikon 
and its development by Skaballanovich and Mansvetov, on the 
Liturgy of St. John Chrysostom by Karabinov, Krasnoseltsev, and 
Petrovsky, on St. Basil’s by Orlov, on liturgical hymnography by 
Philaret of Chernigov, on the Proskomidia by Muretov, on the 
secret prayers by Golubtsov, etc. It is as if we did not know today 
the complexities and, quite often, the deviations of our liturgical 
development, the unfortunate impact on Orthodox worship, theology, 
and piety of Western influences, the defects of a predominantly 
Western sacramental theology, the alienation of the laity from the 
sacramental life resulting in a purely legalistic approach to it in 
our parishes, the disastrous consequences—especi^ly in America— 
of Uniatism, the plain fact finally that our Church is sick—liturgically 
and spiritually—and that it is certainly not by mere legal prescriptions 
that Ais sickness can be healed. 


IV 

Your Beatitude: Do I have to prove the fact that our Church 
finds herself today in a sad situation? That its financial bankruptcy 
only reveals and reflects its spiritual state—a state of apathy and 
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demoralization, of distrust and petty rivalries, of parochialism 
and provincialism, of creeping secularism, of abysmal ignorance 
of the very foundations of our faith? Do I have to inforni you, 
or any other of our Bishops, what formidable obstacles--spiritual, 
liturgical, pastoral—each priest encounters daily if he tries to be 
a true pastor of his flock, to please God and not men? It is no 
accident that so many of them go through a deep crisis of confidence 
in the hierarchy, Aat some progressively sink into an almost 
cynical indifference, that some others begin to be attracted by 
the spiritual dead-end and doubtful emotionalism of “Pentecostal- 
ism.” 

In this dark situation there appear here and there some signs 
of hope, renewal, and new inspiration. One of the most hopeful 
among them is certainly the return to the liturgical life as the 
very focus of the parish, as the means of its respiritualization and 
revitalization. Parish life again begins to be centered on the Eucharist 
and the sacraments, on liturgical cycles. The Church begins again 
to be experienced as the Body of Christ. This process inevitably 

raises new questions, creates new difficulties. Mistakes no doubt 

are made, wrong or questionable steps taken. Yet at least the 

motivations, the zeal, the intentions are pastoral, aimed at priceless 

human souls and their communion with God. It is in such parishes 
that the statutes are not opposed, all financial obligations are 
gladly met, all Church projects—national, diocesan, charitable, 
educational, missionary—are gladly and enthusiastically supported, 
new, confident and truly loving relations with the Bishop established 
and nurtured. It would not be difficult to prove that this renewal 
is rooted in a genuine interest in the true Orthodox Tradition, in 
the Holy Scriptures, the Fathers, the Liturgy, and above all in a 
deep concern for the religious and not merely “ethnic” or “social” 
orientation of the Church, 

Needless to say, it is only such parishes and the priests who 
at least “try to do something” that are the targets of the instruction, 
whereas the document will not trouble, but to the contrary, will 
give comfort and a sense of self-righteousness to the parishes in 
which curtains are duly drawn and all litanies duly chanted, where 
Vespers and Matins raise no problems simply because they are 
either not served or served in empty churches, where the members 
threaten to leave, and sometimes actually leave for another “juris¬ 
diction” whenever the Church requests them to fulfill their financial 
obligations or to accept the statutes adopted by the entire Church. 
We are still waiting to see any real abuse—moral, canonical, liturgical 
—to be condemned or even simply denounced! Our practices 
concerning divorce and remarriage are in open contradiction to 
canons, some fund-raising techniques in parishes are more immoral 
than those of non-religious groups, the inroads of secularism, moral 
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relativism and cynicism are appalling—but here, alas, patience, un¬ 
derstanding, and “oikonomia” seem to be truly unlimited.. - . 


V 

In saying ail this I do not wish to imply in any way that it is 
enough for a priest to have pastoral zeal, and in general to “mean 
well” in order to do whatever he wishes: to alter services, to introduce 
new practices, to restore old ones, etc. There is no room in the 
Church for anarchy, and certainly it is the sacred duty of the 
Episcopate to guide, correct, lead, and decide in this area as in 
any other area of Church life. But what I most emphatically 
advocate and beg for is that decisions to be made in this most 
sensitive area, which in many ways determine all other aspects 
and the very spirit of the parish, be made on the basis of serious 
study, of the evaluation of ail factors and implications. Being 
personally not “guilty” of any of the “abuses” enumerated in the 
instruction, I feel free to state that behind nearly each one of them 
there is a problem which cannot be reduced simply to disobedience 
or to “abuse” in the true sense of this word. Not everything that 
has been done for a hundred years and to which people are 
accustomed is necessarily correct in the light of the true liturgical 
tradition of Orthodoxy, and something which seems “new” and 
even “revolutionary” may very well be a much needed return to 
genuine tradition. Although the final decision is always reserved 
for the Episcopate, there should be time while searching for that 
decision, while trying to discern what is right and what is wrong, 
for study and consultation, for that blessed “sobornost” of which 
the Orthodox speak so much and which they practice so little. 

I would like to add here that in all liturgical discussions the 
constant and popular reference to uniformity as a decisive argument 
is both useless and harmful. Perfect liturgical uniformity has never 
existed in the Church, even as an ideal, for the Church has never 
considered it to be the condition and expression of her unity. 
Her liturgical unity was always that of a general structure or 
ordo, never that of details and applications. Even today the Orthodox 
Church does not have one single Typikon, and there exits a 
great variety in practices among Orthodox Churches. Such variety 
has existed also within the same national Church: thus in Russia, 
for example, there were differences between Moscow and Kiev, 
between different monastic traditions, etc. It is simply dangerous— 
spiritually and pastorally—to make our people believe that uniformity 
in all practices is the touchstone and essence of Orthodoxy; dangerous 
because they already seem to have an unhealthy obsession with the 
externals at the expense of meaning. It is dangerous also because 
of the great liturgical diversity in America where all traditions 
are represented in one way or another. If the Orthodox Church 
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in America is to be the sign of Orthodox unity in this country, 
it will never achieve that unity by imposing on all one tradition— 
be it Russian, Greek, Serbian, Romanian, or any other. It wUl 
achieve it only by searching, on the one hand, for that which is 
truly universal in the Orthodox Tradition and, on the other hand, 
for that which will incarnate that Tradition in our own situation. 
Yet even then, I am sure there will remain an inescapable and 
healthy diversity for, as Church history shows, it disappears only 
when a Church begins to die and her worship, rather than being 
life and the source of life, is progressively touched by rigor mortis. 


VI 

If we now briefly analyze the prescriptions themselves we cannot 
fail to see that virtually all of them deal not with “abuses,” i.e., 
arbitrary and anarchic innovations or alterations, but precisely 
with those aspects of worship where real problems do exist—and 
where mere references to “standard books” or existing practices 
solve nothing. 

/. In the Divine Liturgy: 

A. The two little litanies between the antiphons are not to be 
omitted. Obviously the omission of these two litanies merely for 
the sake of shortening the service cannot be justified. If, however, 
the reason for it is to allow the celebrant to read the beautiful and 
deeply corporate prayers of the antiphons, now read secretly, this 
may be a step in the right direction. It is clear that the original 
form was: an invitation to pray (“Let us pray”), the reading of 
the prayer, and the ekphonesis. Incidentally, it may be surprising 
to learn how many priests, while saying all the litanies, quietly 
omit the reading of the “secret prayers”—including the Eucharistic 
Canon. This I consider to be a much greater “abuse” than the 
attempt to return to the real meaning of the pre-entrance portion 
of the Liturgy. 

B. The litanies between the Gospel and Hymn of the Cherubim, 
i,e., the augmented litany, the litany of the catechumens, the first 
and second litanies of the faithful, are not to be omitted. 

As long as the “augmented” litany remains de facto a repetition 
of the ^eat litany, the temptation to drop it will also remain. 
In the liturgical manuscripts (see the Euchologia published by A. 
Dmitrievsky [Kiev: 1901]) there are no greater variations than 
those between “augmented” litanies; the reason is clear—the 
augmented litany, in contrast to the “great” one, is to reflect the 
needs and the particular petitions of a given Church or congregation. 
The problem here then is to rediscover its real meaning and 
function within the Liturgy. 

The omission of the litany for catechumens was advocated, as 
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we have seen, by several Russian Bishops. The Greeks omit it. 
Personally I would be in favor of omitting it only during certain 
seasons—Pascha, Nativity, Epiphany—or for ^eat feasts. Once 
again the problem here is that of communicating its meaning to 
the people. 

The two litanies of the faithful present problems similar to 
those posed by the little litanies between the antiphons. As long 
as they simply “cover” the reading of the two prayers of the faithful, 
they really add nothing to the Liturgy and make this whole part 
of it, especially in the absence of a deacon, incomprehensible. 
If, however, the practice of reading aloud the prayers, which in 
both orders—Chrysostom and Basil—are extremely meaningful and 
beautiful, were to be reintroduced, the corporate preparation of 
the Church for the Offertory would acquire its full significance. 

C. The litany after the Great Entrance and that before the 
Lord's Prayer are not to be omitted. The repetition—within some 
fifteen minutes—of two identical litanies is a problem. Based on 
the oldest manuscript containing the full orders of St. Basil and 
of St, John Chrysostom, the famous Codex Barberini, I would 
suggest that the first one be omitted for it is absent from this 
early text, while the second one—after the Anaphora—is present 
(see Sobranie Drevnikh Liturgii, Vol. II [St. Petersburg: 1875]: 
pp. 64 and 76 for St. Basil; pp. 124 and 129 for St. John 
Chrysostom). While the first one only obscures the organic 
transition of the Liturgy from the Offertory to the Anaphora (cf. 
Codex Barberini: Prayer of the Offertory ['TTpoaKopibrjc;] is read 
after the placing of the Holy Gifts on the Holy Table upon 
completion of the mystical hymn of the Cherubim; People: Amen; 
Priest: Peace to all; People: And with thy spirit; and after the 
kiss of peace, the Deacon: The doors, the doors; People: I believe; 
Deacon: Let us stand aright..,; and the rest of the Anaphora), 
the second one is in continuity with the prayers of intercession 
and leads to the prayer before the Our Father. 

D. The First Antiphon (Ps, 102/3) must consist, at least, of 
verses 1, 2, 3, 9, 1, ending with the words. Bless the Lord, O my 
Soul" 

E. The Second Antiphon (Ps, 145/6) must consist, at least, of 
verses 1, 2, 3, 10, 

What “standard” book, what Typikon prescribes this? The 
origin and development of the antiphons—in fact, of the entire 
pre-entrance portion of the Liturgy—are extremely complex (see, 
for example, P. N. Trembelas, Three Liturgies, in Greek [Athens: 
1935], p. 27f., and especially J. Mateos, “Evolution historique 
de la liturgie de St. Jean Chrysostome, 1. From the initial blessing 
to the Trisagion,” in Proche-Orient Chretien, 15, [1965], pp. 333- 
351), but even if one takes the contemporary Russian practice, it 
prescribes psalms and not verses (see Archimandrite Kiprian, 
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Evkharistija [Paris: 1947], pp. 163-164) as well as different 
antiphons for Sundays, certain feasts, and weekdays—prescriptions 
not even mentioned in the instruction. Are these to be explained 
by the fact that Bakhmetev put to music a few verses and not the 
entire psalm? 

F. The troparia and kontakia are to be sung according to the 
rule, I would like to find one parish in our Church where the 
troparia and kontakia are sung “according to the rule.” Therefore 
either this rule should have been spelled out, or its application 
left to local possibilities. The rules in this matter vary greatly 
from Church to Church and from one period to another. The 
Typikon of Stoudion knows nothing of such singing. The present 
Greek practice is different from the Russian Church (cf. Kiprian, 
p. 172, Trembelas, pp. 39-40). There is no reason why our Church 
could not promulgate simple and practical guidelines. 

//. In Vespers: 

A, No elements from Matins or any other service are to be 
introduced into Vespers so that the shape of the service is altered 
or distorted, 

B. The complete order of Vespers is to be observed without 
the omission of any litanies, proper verses, or other elements. 

In twenty years of serving in America I have seen such an 
incredible variety of Vespers that the prescription to follow a 
“complete order” seems to me almost ironic. For the first question 
to be raised is—what is their “complete” order? Does, for example, 
the reference to “other elements” imply the singing or reading of 
psalms 141, 142, 130, and 117 in their totality or in their present 
form—reduced to some verses following “Lord I call upon Thee”? 
What about the kathismata? What about the different combinations 
of the Octoechos and the Menaion depending on the “signs” of 
the Typikon? Is it not clear that here also there is a problem, and 
that our present parish practice (in the very few parishes where 
Vespers are served at all) needs more than general references to 
a “complete order”? 

What is meant by “elements from Matins” introduced into 
Vespers? This is not explained in the instruction, and one simply 
does not know what is implied here. If, as I saw it done in some 
parishes. Solemn Vespers on the eve of certain great feasts are 
followed by the festal elements of Matins (excluding the specifically 
“matinal” elements) this seems to me to be an intelligent way 
to salvage at least something of the very essence of the feast, 
especially in view of the absence in many parishes of trained chon- 
directors and psalmists, making it a necessity—possibly a good 
thing!-to have congregational singing. It is certainly one possible 
way to react against the rapid disappearance of the celebration 
of the eves, the reduction of even the great feasts to the Divine 
Liturgy alone. This practice ought therefore to be discussed and 
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regulated, but certainly not summarily condemned as a “distortion.” 
What the instruction seems to ignore altogether are the conditions 
in which at least some of our priests struggle for the restoration 
of festal cycles, of the very liturgical reality of the feast. 

///. In Matins: 

A. The Six Psalms (not three) are to be read in their entirety. 
It seems to me that, on the contrary, if Matins is to be shortened 
for any valid reason, the shortening of the Hexapsalmos is, liturgic- 
ally speaking, the reasonable way to do it. The Hexapsalmos is 
clearly composed of two triads of Psalms: 3, 37, 62, and 87, 102, 
142. The first triad, or at least Psalms 3 and 62, is very ancient 
and belongs to the early core of the Church’s morning services, 
whatever the complexity of their development. As for die second 
triad. Psalms 87, 102, and 142 “have no special connection with 
either midnight or morning. Besides, the fact that the priest recites 
the matutinal prayers while these Psalms are read shows that 
they are an addition. These prayers, or at least one of them, 
recited in this place, formerly had to be said aloud” (J. Mateos, 
“Some Problems of Byzantine Orthros,” in French, in Proche- 
Orient Chretien, 11 [1961], p. 7; see also M. Skaballanovich, 
Tolkovyi Typikon, Vol. II [Kiev: 1913], pp. 199-201, and J. M. 
Hanssens, Nature and Genesis of Matins, in French [Rome: 1952]). 

B. At least one full Canon (that of the Resurrection) is to be 
said on Sundays (the Heirmos of the Ode is sung and the other 
troparia are read). But suppose Sunday falls within the octave of 
a great feast which, because it was kept on a weekday, was 
practically “missed” by the overwhelming majority of the parish¬ 
ioners—would it not be more pastoral, more liturgical to sing “at 
least” the canon of that feast rather than that of the Resurrection? 
In general, the Canon (which as everybody knows was at first 
a musical composition and whose present “reading” makes it the 
most incomprehensible part of Matins), if it is to survive at all in 
our parish worship (it has virtually disappeared in many other 
Orthodox Churches), must be the object of much study and re¬ 
thinking. The present rubrics prescribing two or three canons at 
each Matins are simply not applied, and it might be better to 
decide which canons are to be used (great feasts, Triodion, etc.) 
in parish practice and which should remain in the usage of 
monasteries. 

C. The complete order of Matins is to be observed without the 
omission of any litanies, proper verses, or other elements. Concern¬ 
ing Matins I would reinforce the remarks I made on Vespers. 
Do the “other elements” include kathismata, Psalm 50, and the 
gradual antiphons so often omitted in Russian practice? What 
about the Praises at the end of Matins? Rubrics or katabasia? 
Why, for example, should prayer 9 of the matutinal prayers be 
read if there is no Gospel reading for which it prepares? Either 
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the instruction, if it is to be taken seriously, must lead to the 
appointment of a special commission, to a study, to a plan—or 
it will only increase the confusion which, according to the Russian 
Bishops’ Reports, had already existed for decades, if not for 
centuries. 

IV. Churches in which there is no curtain behind the holy doors 
must install one within two weeks.. .. 

V. The holy doors are to be closed at three points in the Liturgy: 

A. during the litany of the catechumens and the first and second 
litanies of the faithful; 

B. after the Great Entrance, during the litany of the Prothesis; 

C. during the communion of the clergy; 

D. the curtain is likewise to be drawn during (B) and (C). 

I think it is a great and even tragic mistake to absolutize that which 
the Church herself has not absolutized, maintaining that only 
this or that practice is correct and any other inadmissible. Thus, 
for example, no rubric in the text of the Liturgy of St. John 
Chrysostom as printed in the Russian “standard” books (I have 
before me a beautiful edition by the Moscow Synodal Press, 1904) 
even mentions the curtain. If the closing of the holy doors during 
(A) and (B) were truly an organic and essential part of the 
Eucharistic celebration, &ey would not remain open when the 
celebrant is a Bishop or, as it was customary in the Russian practice, 
a priest of a certain rank. In history the curtain appeared long 
before the iconostasis, and certainly had a meaning very different 
from the one sometimes ascribed to it today, i.e., that certain 
acts are not to be seen by the faithful (see Symeon of Thessalonica 
in Writings of the Holy Fathers and Teachers of the Church Con-- 
cerning the Explanation of Orthodox Worship, in Russian, Vol. II 
[St. Petersburg: 1856], pp. 186-187). The term “Royal Doors,” 
until a relatively recent date (in the works of the same Symeon, 
for example) was applied to the doors of the Church itself, and not 
to the doors in the iconostasis. Whatever the meaning of subsequent 
developments, it is clear that today the curtain merely duplicates 
the iconostasis. Personally I am convinced that the contemporary 
Greek practice of not closing the doors at all during the entire 
Liturgy is much more faithful to the true spirit of the Eucharist 
and the Orthodox understanding of the Church than the one 
adopted in the Russian Church which seems constantly to stress 
the radical separation between the people of God and the clergy. 
It is from this latter practice that there developed real abuses: the 
singing, during the communion of the clergy, of the so-called 
“concerts,” the transfer of preaching from its original time, i.e., 
after the Gospel, to the time of the koinonikon (“in order to 
occupy the attention of the faithful,” writes with irony a Russian 
Bishop), and even the alteration of the liturgical order itself 
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(thus, for example, in the Russian “standard” books the prayer 
of thanksgiving for receiving the Holy Gifts was simply transferred 
from its original place, i.e. after the litany “Having received...” 
to the time after the communion of the clergy alone). That there 
is confusion here is also indicated by the rubrics which state that 
when “he sees the Priest taking the Holy Bread” at the moment 
of Elevation, the Deacon, standing outside the sanctuary, is to 
say, “Let us attend.” Exactly how is the Deacon to see this if the 
Royal Doors are closed and the curtain drawn as is done today 
in the Russian practice? In Russia, moreover, the Royal Doors 
were closed throughout the entire Anaphora, while in America— 
thanks be to God—we at least open them at the Creed. It is to be 
hoped that when the Orthodox understanding of the Divine Liturgy 
as corporate prayer, corporate offering, corporate thanksgiving, and 
corporate communion is restored, i.e., when from our recent and 
dubious customs we return to the genuine Orthodox Tradition 
clearly revealed in our liturgical texts and patristic commentaries, 
the sad state of affairs prevailing today which makes the faithful 
“attendants” rather than participants of the divine services will be 
corrected. 

Your Beatitude: All these remarks are meant to say only one 
thing—we urgently need a real concern for worship, a real effort 
to make it again that which it is meant to be in the Church: the 
source of her life, the revelation and communication of her faith, 
the means of her growth and sanctification, the focus and fulfillment 
of her unity. May this concern, this urgent task—the fulfillment of 
which we expect from our Bishops—be rooted in these words of 
our Lord: “The Spirit alone gives life; the flesh is of no avail: the 
words which I have spoken to you are both spirit and life” 
(In. 6:63). 


--Protopresbyter Alexander Schmemann 
Epiphany, 1973 
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2 . 


CONCERNING WOMEN’S ORDINATION 
A Letter to an Episcopal Friend 


Dear Friend: 

When you asked me to outline the Orthodox reaction to the 
idea of women’s ordination to the priesthood, I thought at first 
that to do so would not be too difficult. It is not difficult indeed 
simply to state that the Orthodox Church is against women’s 
priesthood, and to enumerate as fully as possible the dogmatical, 
canonical, and spiritual reasons for that opposition. At a second 
thought, however, I became convinced that such an answer would 
be not only useless but even harmful. Useless because all such 
“formal” reasons—scriptural, traditional, canonical—are well known 
to the advocates of women’s ordination, as is also our general 
ecclesiological stand which, depending on their mood and current 
priorities, our Western brothers either hail as Orthodoxy’s “main 
ecumenical contribution” or dismiss as archaic, narrow-minded and 
irrelevant. Harmful because, true formally, this answer would still 
vitiate the real Orthodox position by reducing it to a theological 
context and perspective iien to the Orthodox mind. For the 
Orthodox Church has never faced this question; it is for us totally 
extrinsic, a casus irrealis for which we find no basis, no terms of 
reference in our Tradition, in the very experience of the Church, 
and for the discussion of which we are therefore simply not prepared. 

Such then is my difficulty. I cannot discuss the problem itself 
because to do so would necessitate the elucidation of our approach, 
not to women and to priesthood only, but above all to God in His 
Triune Life, to Creation, Fall and Redemption, to the Church and 
the mystery of her life, to the deification of man and the consum¬ 
mation of all things in Christ. Short of all this, it woidd remain 
incomprehensible, I am sure, why the ordination of women to 
priesthood for us is tantamount to a radical and irreparable mutila¬ 
tion of the entire faith, the rejection of the whole Scripture—and 
needless to say, the end of all “dialogues”.... Short of all this, 
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my answer will sound like another “conservative” and “traditional” 
defense of the status quo, of precisely that which many Christians 
today, having heard it too many times, reject as hypocrisy, lack 
of openness to God’s will, blindness to the world, etc. Obviously 
enough, those who reject Tradition will not listen once more to 
an argument ex traditione .... 

But to what will they listen? Our amazement—and the Orthodox 
reaction is above all diat of amazement—is precisely about the 
strange and to us incomprehensible hastiness with which the question 
of women’s ordination was first accepted as an issue, then quickly 
reduced to the level of a “disciplinary matter,” and finally identified 
as an issue of policy to be dealt with by vote! In this strange 
situation all I can do is to try to convey to you this amazement 
by briefly enumerating its main “components” as I see and under¬ 
stand them. 

The first dimension of our amazement can be termed “ecu¬ 
menical.” The debate on women’s ordination reveals something 
which we suspected for a long time but which now is confirmed 
beyond any doubt: the truly built-in indifference of the Christian 
West to anything beyond the sphere of its own problematics, of 
its own experience. I can only repeat here what I have said before: 
even the so-called “ecumenical movement,” notwithstanding its 
claims to the contrary, has always been and still is a purely Western 
phenomenon, based on Western presuppositions and determined 
by a specifically Western “agenda.” This is not “pride” or “arro¬ 
gance.” On the contrary, the Christian West is almost obsessed 
with a guilt complex and enjoys nothing better than self-criticism 
and self-condemnation. It is plagued with a total inability to 
transcend itself, to accept the simple idea that its own experience, 
problems, thought forms and priorities may not be universal, that 
it may need to be evaluated and judged in the light of a truly 
universal, truly “catholic” experience. Western Christians almost 
enthusiastically judge and condemn themselves—but on their own 
terms, within their own hopelessly “Western” perspective. Thus 
when they decide—on the basis of their own, possibly limited and 
fragmented, specifically Western “cultural situation”—that they 
must “repair” injustices made to women, they plan to do it 
immediately and without even asking what the “others” may 
think about it, and are sincerely amazed and even saddened by 
the lack, on the part of these “others,” of ecumenical spirit, 
sympathy and comprehension. 

Personally I have often enough criticized the historical limita¬ 
tions of the Orthodox mentality not to have the right to say in aU 
sincerity that to me the debate on women’s ordination seems to 
be provincial, deeply marked and even determined by Western 
self-centeredness and self-sufficiency, by a naive, almost childish 
conviction that every “trend” in Western culture justifies a radic^ 
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rethinking of the entire Christian Tradition. How many such 
“trends” we have witnessed during the last decades of our troubled 
century! How many corresponding “theologies”! The difference 
this time however is that one deals in this particular debate not 
with a passing intellectual and academic “fad”—like the “death of 
God,” “secular city,” “celebration of life,” etc.—which, after it 
has produced a couple of ephemeral best-sellers simply disappears, 
but with the threat of an irreversible and irreparable act which, 
if it becomes reality, will produce a new, and this time I am 
convinced final, division among Christians, will signify, at least 
for the Orthodox, the end of all dialogues... . 

It is well known that the advocates of women’s ordination 
explain the scriptural and the traditional exclusion of women from 
the ministry by cultural “conditioning.” If Christ did not include 
women into the twelve, if the Church for centuries did not include 
them into its priesthood, it is because of the “culture” which would 
have made it impossible and unthinkable then. It is not my purpose 
to discuss here the theological and exegetical implications of this 
view as well as its purely historical basis which, incidentally, 
ocems to me extremely weak and shaky. What is truly amazing is 
that, while absolutely convinced that they understand past “cultures,” 
the advocates of women’s ordination seem to be so totally unaware 
of their own cultural “conditioning,” of their own surrender to 
“culture.” 

How else can one explain their readiness to accept what may 
prove to be a passing phenomenon, and what at any rate is a 
phenomenon barely at its beginning (not to speak of the women’s 
liberation movement which at present is nothing but search and 
experimentation), as a sufficient justification for a radical change 
in the very structure of the Church? How else, furthermore, are 
we to explain that this movement is accepted on its own terms, i.e., 
within the perspective of “rights,” “justice,” “equality,” etc., all 
categories whose ability adequately to express Christian faith and 
to be applied as such within the Church is, to say the least, 
questionable? 

The sad truth is that the very idea of women’s ordination as 
it is presented and discussed today is the result of too many 
confusions and reductions. If its root is surrender to “culture,” 
its pattern of development is shaped by a surrender to “clericalism.” 
It is indeed almost entirely dominated by the old “clerical” view 
of the Church and the double “reduction” inherent in it: the 
reduction on the one hand of the Church to a “power structure”; 
the reduction on the other hand of that power structure to clergy. 
To the alleged “inferiority” of women within the secular power 
structure corresponds their “inferiority,” i.e., their exclusion from 
the clergy, within the ecclesiastical power structure. To their 
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“liberation” in the secular society must therefore correspond their 
“liberation,” i.e., ordination, in the Church. 

But the Church simply cannot be reduced to these categories. 
As long as we try to measure the ineffable mystery of her Me by 
concepts and ideas a priori alien to her very essence, we literally 
mutilate her, and her real power, her glory and beauty, her 
transcendent truth simply escape us. 

This is why in concluding this letter I can only confess, without 
explaining and justifying tMs confession by any “proofs,” that 
the non-ordination of women to the priesthood has nothing, abso¬ 
lutely nothing to do with whatever “inferiority” we can invent or 
imagine. In the essential reality which alone constitutes the content 
of our faith and shapes the entire life of the Church, in the reality 
of the Kingdom of God which is perfect communion, perfect 
knowledge, perfect love and ultimately the “deification” of man, 
there is truly “neither male nor female.” More than that, in this 
reality of which we are made partakers here and now, we all—men 
and women, without any distinction—are “kings and priests,” for 
it is the essential priesthood of the human nature and vocation 
that Christ has restored to us. 

It is of this priestly life, it is of this ultimate reality that the 
Church is both gift and acceptance. And that she may be this, 
that she may always and everywhere be the gift of the Spirit 
without any measure or limitations, the Son of God offered Himself 
in a unique sacrifice, and made this unique sacrifice and this 
unique priesthood the very foundation, indeed the very “form” 
of the Church, This priesthood is Christ's, not ours. Not only 
have none of us, men or women, any “right” to it, but it is 
emphatically not one of the human vocations analogous, even if 
superior, to all others. The priest in the Church is not “another” 
priest, and the sacrifice he offers is not “another” sacrifice. It is 
forever and only Christ’s priesthood and Christ’s sacrifice, for in 
the words of our Prayer of Offertory, “it is Thou who offerest 
and Thou who art offered, it is Thou who receivest and Thou who 
distributest....” And thus the “institutional” priesthood in the 
Church has no “ontology” of its own. It exists only to make Christ 
Himself present, to make His unique Priesthood and His unique 
Sacrifice the source of the Church's life and the “acquisition” by 
men of the Holy Spirit. And if the bearer, the icon, and the fulfiller 
of that unique priesthood is man and not woman, it is because 
Christ is man and not woman.... 

Why? This of course is the only important, the only relevant 
question, the one that no “culture,” no “sociology,” no “history,” 
and even no “exegesis” can answer. For it can be answered only 
by theology in the primordial and essential meaning of that word 
in the Church, as the contemplation and vision of the Truth itself, 
as communion with the uncreated Divine Light. It is only here, 
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in this purified and restored vision, that we might begin to under¬ 
stand why the ineffable mystery of the relationship between God 
and His creation, between God and His chosen people, between 
God and His Church is “essentially” revealed to us as a nuptial 
mystery, as the fulfillment of a mystical marriage; why, in other 
terms, creation itself, the Church herself, man and the world 
themselves, when contemplated in their ultimate truth and destiny, 
are revealed to us as a Bride, as a Woman clothed in the sun; 
why in the very depth of her love and knowledge, of her joy and 
communion, the Church identifies herself with one Woman whom 
she exalts as “more honorable than the Cherubim, and beyond 
compare more glorious than the Seraphim.” 

Is it this mystery that has to be “understood” by means of 
our broken and fallen world which knows and experiences itself 
only in its brokenness and fragmentation, in its tensions and 
dichotomies, and which as such is incapable of the ultimate vision? 
Or is it this vision and this unique experience that must again 
become for us the “means” of our understanding of the world, 
the starting point and the very possibility of a truly divine victory 
over all that in this world is but human, historical, and cultural? 

—Alexander Schmemann 
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3. 


ST. HERMAN’S PASTORAL SCHOOL 
KENAI, ALASKA 


St. Herman’s Pastoral School opened at Wildwood Station 
near Kenai, Alaska, on February 11, 1973. 

During this first semester of operation the course of instruction 
is provided by three faculty members: Fr. Joseph Kreta, Dean 
of the School, Fr. Paul Merculief, Director of Students and 
Registrar, and Sister Victoria, Director of Academic Affairs. 

The students in this first class number fourteen, ranging in age 
from 17 to 62, and represent nearly every area of Alaska where 
there are Orthodox communities: one student from Sitka in 
Southeast Alaska; two from the Kuskokwim River; two from the 
Iliamna Lake area; three from Prince William Sound; two from 
the Aleutian Chain; three from the Bristol Bay Area; and one 
from Kodiak. 

St. Herman’s Pastoral School is the first modem Orthodox 
attempt at giving systematic training to Alaskan candidates for 
the priesthood. It renews the initiative of the great Innocent 
Veniaminov, first Orthodox bishop in America, who directed a 
seminary on Unalaska Island between 1841 and 1858, The new 
school is offering several programs. A one year’s concentrated 
course is designed to train Church Readers, a priority in Alaska 
where so many local churches have no pastor. The curriculum 
concentrates on liturgy and comparative theology, as these subjects 
represent the prime areas in which anyone serving the Church in 
Alaska must be well versed. Selected students will be given the 
opportunity to continue their education at the School for an 
additional two years in preparation for ordination to the Holy 
Priesthood. In addition, the School offers a one year program for 
choir directors. 

Our facilities consist of eight connected houses at Wildwood 
Station, an old Air Force base presently in the hand, of the 
Kenaitze Indians who received it as part of the Alaska Native 
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Land Claims Settlement. In addition we have the use of the old 
Base chapel, which has been transformed into a remarkably 
beautiful Orthodox Chapel. 

As one of four institutions of higher learning in the State of 
Alaska, St. Herman’s hopes to receive accreditation from the State 
before the year is out. Students who apply must have a high school 
diploma before entering; and, if they do not, they must work for 
one while in residence at St. Herman’s in order to be eligible to 
receive the School’s diploma. 

One of the foremost needs of the new School is an adequate 
library. While the present collection contains many rare books 
and documents relating to the history of the Orthodox Church in 
Alaska, a fundamental theological collection has yet to be developed. 

Applications from prospective faculty members are being sought, 
as it is expected that the School will expand considerably in the 
coming year. 

—Sister Victoria 
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In Memoriam: V. M. Bensin (1881-1973) 


The death of Dr. V. M. Bensin on Feb. 8, 1973 has deprived the 
Orthodox Church in America of one of its most distinguished pioneers. 

Born in Russia, the young Vasily Bensin received his full theological 
education, first in a seminary, then at the Theological Academy of Moscow, 
at the Lavra of St. Sergius, from which he graduated in the summer of 
1903. His graduating thesis was entitled “Parish Welfare Activity in Russia,” 
and was eventually published in the journal Trudovaya Pomoshch, To 
prepare his thesis, he traveled to St. Petersburg, where he worked in the 
Archives of the Holy Synod. 

It was there, on the premises of the Lavra of St. Alexander Nevsky, 
that he met Tikhon, then Archbishop of America, who was visiting Russia 
as a member of the Holy Synod. Archbishop Tikhon invited Vasily Bensin 
to serve as an Instructor in the diocesan Seminary, located in Minneapolis, 
Minn. In 1904, Archbishop Nicholas of Tavrida, Tikhon’s predecessor in 
America, also encourged Bensin to undertake what then was a great 
adventure. 

Bensin arrived in New York in the summer of 1905, where he was 
met by Bishop Rafael (Awaweeny) of Brooklyn, the Archbishop’s vicar, 
and by Frs. A. Hotovitsky and B. Turkevich. He almost immediately 
left for Minneapolis, where he taught until 1912. 

Upon the Seminary’s transfer to Tenafly, N. J., he continued as a 
teacher there. Later, as the consequences of the Russian Revolution disturbed 
American ecclesiastical life and provoked an interruption in theological 
education, Bensin undertook a new career as an agricultural engineer, 
specializing in ecology. For several years he worked in Alaska. 

In 1937, when the question of reestablishing a seminary was raised 
again. Dr. Bensin became a most active promoter of a high-level theological 
school, which would both continue the tradition of ecclesiastical academies 
in Russia and be able to prepare educated priests for America. Both condi¬ 
tions could be fulfilled, if the new seminary was established as a graduate 
school, requiring a college degree. It is this program which was fulfilled 
with the creation in 1938 and the subsequent expansion of St. Vladimir’s 
Orthodox Theological Seminary in New York. 

Dr. Bensin taught at the newly established school and was, in many 
ways, its driving spirit until his retirement in ’ 1952. 

Much of his latter life was consecrated to compiling a history of 
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the Orthodox Church in America. He published several articles on the 
subject in many periodicals. His works include The History of the Russian 
Orthodox Greek Catholic Church of North America (New York: St. 
Vladimir’s Seminary, 1941), and The Russian Orthodox Church in Alaska, 
1794^1967 (Toms River, N. J., 1967). The great amount of historical 
material gathered during this work was willed by Dr. Bensin to St. 
Vladimir’s Seminary. 

Dr. Bensin’s funeral took place on Sunday, Feb. 11 at the Holy Virgin 
Church in Jackson, N. J. (Rova Farm), where his body was laid to rest 
at the Russian cemetery. Faculty and alumni of St. ^adimir’s were in 
attendance, concelebrating together with Fr. Igor Bensin, his son. 

May his memory be eternal! 

-•John Meyendorff 
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Book Reviews 


Verghese. T. Paul. The Freedom of Man. an Inquiry into Some Roots 
of the Tension Between Freedom and Authority in Our Society. 
Philadelphia: The Westminister Press, 157 pp. 

This book is presented not as “an answer” (p. 12), but as “an invitation 
to dialogue, to experiment, and perhaps to achieve a true liberation of 
man in both East and West” (p. 7). Its main purpose is to propose that 
the theology of the Eastern Christian Tradition, particularly that of Gregory 
of Nyssa as interpreted by the author for the modern age, can correct the 
“basic distortions of Christian teaching that stem from Augustine [which] 
impinge upon us today” (p. 55), and provide the way for modern man 
to go beyond the “threshold of freedom” (p. 104) to which the recent 
liberation movements of students, blacks, women, liberal Catholics, liberated 
communists and the newly decolonialized—with the help of science and 
technology—have brought him (pp. 104-127), and into an age where “the 
whole of mankind becomes liberated and is able to rule.. .when all have 
become free and mature, needing no authority, all committed totally to 
the welfare of mankind, and all using the disciplined power, love and 
wisdom for the whole of mankind” (p. 151). 

It is my opinion that each part of this brilliantly written and thought 
provoking book must be seriously questioned: (a) the author’s analysis 
of the “new quests” of man, with the hypothesis that the “dynamic ‘new 
religion’ spreading throughout the world” is American “anti-rationalism” 
and “pragmaticism,” the “true genius of the process we call secularization” 
(pp. 23-24); (b) the author’s critique of the “deviations and distortions” 
of Christianity, first in its early “pseudomorphosis” brought on by the 
“undue emphasis on ‘right teaching,’ ” and then by the teaching of Augustine 
in the West (pp. 51-72); (c) the author’s interpretation of Gregory of 
Nyssa and his attempt to use it as “the groundwork for a theology that 
does justice to contemporary humanism and our interest in science and 
technology” (p. 73ff.); (d) the author’s appreciation of the contemporary 
“liberation of man”; (e) the author’s suggestions about “the way forward,” 
which preceed his eschatological conclusions, in which he offers his 
“experiment” for the true liberation of man through the establishment 
of “Christian ecumenical communities” which will have to include not 
only “Christians from other [than Western] lands and cultures,” but also 
perhaps “Muslims, Jews, Hindus, Buddhists, and humanists who bring a 
non-Western element into the Christian community” (p. 149). 

Every section of the book is loaded with hypotheses which beg careful 
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and critical examination. Some of the points made by the author, especially 
but not exclusively in the sections about Eastern Christian theology, are 
in my opinion inaccurate and misleading. For example, I would not agree 
that the Eastern fathers generally and St. Gregory in particular held that 
“matter is itself spirituar (pp. 59, 77). Nor would I agree that “the very 
word sacramentum is alien to the Eastern tradition” (p. 59). (What is 
mysterion?) Also I find it incorrect to assert that St. Gregory teaches that 
“the very ousia of the cosmos is the will of God” (p. 84), or that “evil 
is an element in the arena of human existence that can enhance human 
freedom” and “can thus help the growth of true humanity in freedom” 
(p. 80). Given the fact that so many of the author’s hypotheses are 
questionable, the probability of his final suggestion being successful is, 
again in my opinion, very small. 

The book overflows with references to the great names of Christian 
and Western culture. One regrets the exclusion of an index in the slim 
volume just on the grounds of being denied the possibility of pondering 
its comprehensiveness. The book as a whole is awesome indeed. It is over¬ 
powering and its ideas are tempting. For these very reasons I recommend 
that it be read with great caution. 

—Thomas Hopko 


Troitskij, I. E. Arseni] i Arsenity, with an introduction by John Meyendorff. 

London: Variorum Reprints, 1973. 

Bad omens, prophesying scandals yet to come, accompanied the consecra¬ 
tion of Arsenios Autereianos (1255-60, 1261-65) as Patriarch of Con¬ 
stantinople, and as the historian Pachymeres (II. 15) observes, these 
predictions were amply fulfilled. During his own two stormy patriarchates, 
Arsenios was an intrepid defender of the legitimate Lascarid dynasty against 
the usurper Michael Palaeologos; and when Arsenios was deposed for a 
second time, his supporters maintained a schism within the Byzantine Church 
which was to last for 45 years. Originally united in the Arsenite party 
were religious zealots, largely monastic, who fought for public morality 
and the Church’s independence, and Michael’s various political opponents. 
But the situation was quickly complicated by a variety of additional factors: 
union negotiations with Rome, the personality of pro-unionist patriarch 
John Beccos (1275-82), the theological activities of patriarch Gregory of 
Cyprus (1283-87), and the like. Consequently the Arsenite Schism is a 
subject no less complicated than it is significant. 

Troitskij’s hitherto virtually inaccessible book, though written more 
than a century ago, provides the most detailed treatment to date of this 
crucial episode in Byzantine history. Needless to say, subsequent scholarship 
(conveniently sketched in Fr. John Meyendorff’s introduction to the 
Variorum reprint) has further elucidated both the course of events and 
the issues involved, particularly for later phases of the schism. It is now 
well known, for example, that the Arsenites finally were reconciled in 
1310, not in 1312 as Troitskij had supposed, occasioning yet a further, 
anti-Arsenite schism on the part of Theoleptos of Philadelphia. Yet because 
of its full exploitation of the sources then available, particularly the histories 
of Pachymeres and Gregoras, Troitskij’s work remains of great value. 

Unfortunately the book is not a particularly convenient tool for research 
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historians. The work originally appeared in installments in Khristianskoe 
Chtenie (the journal of the St, Petersburg Theological Academy) between 
1867 and 1872, lacking then, as now, not only indices but also a table of 
contents, partition into chapters, etc. Consequently it is impossible to 
locate the discussion of a specific person or event without being subjected 
to a heavy dose of Troitskij’s rather ponderous prose. But despite such 
drawbacks Arseni] i Arsenity is a valuable addition to the growing library 
of reprinted works on Byzantine history and a testimony to the high level 
of scholarship attained by Church historians in pre-revolutionary Russia. 

—John H. Erickson 


Sahas, Daniel J. John of Damascus on Islam: *'The Heresy of the 
Ishmaelites” Leiden: E. J. Brill, 1972. 171 pp. 

This is a short but very dense monograph on the anti-Islamic writings 
of St. John of Damascus. It contains a very careful analysis—generally 
with full English translations—of all the relevant texts: the decision of the 
iconoclastic Council of 754 against John of Damascus, Chapters 100 and 101 
of John’s De Haeresibus in which Islam is described, and the Disputatio 
between a Saracen and a Christian—a writing published and edited by 
John’s disciple, Theodore Abu Qurra. Sahas also discusses in detail the 
available biographical data on John of Damascus: his belonging to the 
Mansour family who occupied an official position in the Ummayad 
administration, and his role as an Orthodox Christian theologically opposed 
both to the iconoclasm of the Byzantine emperors and to the “heresy” of 
the new masters of the Syrian capital. 

Among contemporary scholars and theologians there is a long-standing 
debate on the exact role of John’s personality in the relations between 
Christians and Muslims in the eighth century: was he a “bridge” between 
the two cultural and religious outlooks, or were his contacts with Islam 
nothing but violently hostile and thus theologically superficial? According 
to Sahas, St. John was “a pioneer . . . who undertook a serious and 
knowledgeable confrontation with, and eventually refutation of, Islam” 
(p. 129); but he also recognizes that “he saw Islam exclusively insofar 
as its relation to Christianity is concerned” (p. 130). In my opinion, this 
balanced view of John’s knowledge of Islam must be even further qualified 
by the facts that the Damascene’s knowledge of Arabic is only an 
“assumption” (p. 46), and that in his entire literary production the 
refutation of Islam occupies only five pages (his authorship of the 
Disputatio is only conjectural). 

As theologian, as liturgical poet, as preacher, John of Damascus remains 
a pure Byzantine who—with the exception of one chapter in De Haeresibus— 
never even mentions the peculiar situation in which he and the entire 
Christian community is forced to live. His intellectual outlook clearly 
anticipates the survival of Eastern Christianity among Moslems as a closed 
community: he can hardly be seen as a man of “dialogue.” It does not 
appear to me that the extremely conscientious and objective study by 
Daniel Sahas disproves this basic fact. It is true however that his political 
loyalty to the Arabs, his and his family’s “collaboration” with the new 
rulers, must have led many of his fellow Christians to admit Arab 
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occupation as permanent and encouraged some of them—for example, 
John’s disciple Abu Qurra—to acquire a better knowledge of Islam. 

In conclusion I must warmly congratulate Daniel Sahas for an excellent 
piece of scholarly research which will undoubtedly remain an indispensable 
tool in our knowledge of one of the greatest theologians of Eastern 
Christendom. 

—John Meyendorff 


Moravcsik, Gyula. Byzantium and the Magyars, Translated from the 

Hungarian by Samuel R. Rosenbaum et al. Amsterdam: Adolf M. 

Hakkert Publisher, 1970. 147 pp. 

Undoubtedly, there is no serious student of Byzantine civilization 
unacquainted with the name and activity of the late Hungarian scholar, 
Gyula Moravcsik. Equally surely, no one sincerely interested in the settlement 
and development of the Magyar nation within the confines of continental 
Europe should be unaware of his numerous research monographs and 
reference compendia. Relative to the brief volume under review, professionals 
and “consumers” in both fields—and for the first time in English translation- 
can now avail themselves of a summary, in Moravcsik’s own terms, of 
the results of his “fifty years’ research” into Hungaro-Byzantine relations. 

Originally published in 1953 by the Hungarian Academy of Sciences 
under the title: Bizdnc is a magyarsdg, the version approved for translation 
was expanded with both textual and bibliographical additions and restructured 
according to chapter division and order. Thus, while Part I is devoted to a 
one-chapter introduction to Byzantine culture in general, Part II is 
consecrated to eight chapters in survey of Hungaro-Byzantine connections 
in particular. 

Of special interest and worthy of singular emphasis, subjectively as 
well as objectively, are the first, seventh and eighth chapters in which 
Moravcsik clearly outlines, in as much detail as the limited size of his 
work permits, the missionary activity and influence of the Church of 
Constantinople among the Magyars of the Arpad era (until 1301). At the 
same time, this outline fixes, finally and definitively, the direction which 
all research into the early history of Christianity in Hungary must certainly 
take. And this way is, in an exemplary form, a via media. 

On the one hand, the official Roman Catholic and formerly official 
Hungarian viewpoint, according to which the pagan Magyars were first 
introduced to the C^hristian faith through the efforts of the Apostolic 
King Istvan I, contested in the past by Protestant (initially, the 17th century 
German historian, Godefried Schwartz), Orthodox and Uniate Catholic 
(Hodinka, Papp, Mosolygd et al.) scholars, must be rejected. Obviously. 
But, on the other hand, so too must the much more unrealistic, alternative 
belief that “Hungary, during the dynasty of the Arp4ds, was on the way 
of becoming a Slav and Orthodox State par excellence"* (Gabriel Kostelnik, 
“Le Vatican et TEglise Orthodoxe” in Actes de la Conference des Eglises 
Autociphales Orthodoxes, Moscow, 1950, I, p. 158). Indeed, as Dvornik 
has remarked when discussing the flight of the monks of Sdzava, Bohemia 
to Hungary in 1055, “It seems most probable that...they were guests of 
the Russian monks from Kiev for whom [the Hungarian king] Andrew 
had built a monastery at Visegrad.... We do not know of any other 
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occupation as permanent and encouraged some of them—for example, 
John’s disciple Abu Qurra—to acquire a better knowledge of Islam. 

In conclusion I must warmly congratulate Daniel Sahas for an excellent 
piece of scholarly research which will undoubtedly remain an indispensable 
tool in our knowledge of one of the greatest theologians of Eastern 
Christendom. 

—John Meyendorff 


Moravcsik, Gyula. Byzantium and the Magyars, Translated from the 

Hungarian by Samuel R. Rosenbaum et al. Amsterdam: Adolf M. 

Hakkert Publisher, 1970. 147 pp. 

Undoubtedly, there is no serious student of Byzantine civilization 
unacquainted with the name and activity of the late Hungarian scholar, 
Gyula Moravcsik. Equally surely, no one sincerely interested in the settlement 
and development of the Magyar nation within the confines of continental 
Europe should be unaware of his numerous research monographs and 
reference compendia. Relative to the brief volume under review, professionals 
and “consumers” in both fields—and for the first time in English translation- 
can now avail themselves of a summary, in Moravcsik’s own terms, of 
the results of his “fifty years’ research” into Hungaro-Byzantine relations. 

Originally published in 1953 by the Hungarian Academy of Sciences 
under the title: Bizdnc is a magyarsdg, the version approved for translation 
was expanded with both textual and bibliographical additions and restructured 
according to chapter division and order. Thus, while Part I is devoted to a 
one-chapter introduction to Byzantine culture in general, Part II is 
consecrated to eight chapters in survey of Hungaro-Byzantine connections 
in particular. 

Of special interest and worthy of singular emphasis, subjectively as 
well as objectively, are the first, seventh and eighth chapters in which 
Moravcsik clearly outlines, in as much detail as the limited size of his 
work permits, the missionary activity and influence of the Church of 
Constantinople among the Magyars of the Arpad era (until 1301). At the 
same time, this outline fixes, finally and definitively, the direction which 
all research into the early history of Christianity in Hungary must certainly 
take. And this way is, in an exemplary form, a via media. 

On the one hand, the official Roman Catholic and formerly official 
Hungarian viewpoint, according to which the pagan Magyars were first 
introduced to the C^hristian faith through the efforts of the Apostolic 
King Istvan I, contested in the past by Protestant (initially, the 17th century 
German historian, Godefried Schwartz), Orthodox and Uniate Catholic 
(Hodinka, Papp, Mosolygd et al.) scholars, must be rejected. Obviously. 
But, on the other hand, so too must the much more unrealistic, alternative 
belief that “Hungary, during the dynasty of the Arp4ds, was on the way 
of becoming a Slav and Orthodox State par excellence"* (Gabriel Kostelnik, 
“Le Vatican et TEglise Orthodoxe” in Actes de la Conference des Eglises 
Autociphales Orthodoxes, Moscow, 1950, I, p. 158). Indeed, as Dvornik 
has remarked when discussing the flight of the monks of Sdzava, Bohemia 
to Hungary in 1055, “It seems most probable that...they were guests of 
the Russian monks from Kiev for whom [the Hungarian king] Andrew 
had built a monastery at Visegrad.... We do not know of any other 
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place in Hungary using the Slavonic rite where the monks from Sazava 
could have taken refuge” (Francis Dvomik, Byzantine Missions Among 
the Slavs, New Brunswick, 1970, p. 226). And yet, to read Moravcsik, 
‘‘There must have been many other Greek monasteries in Hungary.... It 
is estimated that about 600 monasteries were founded before the Mongol 
invasion. Of these only about 400 have been localized” (p. 114). The 
implication here is clear enough. 

Mention should be made now of the unique illustrations scattered 
throughout Moravcsik’s text which, aside from the typical details of the 
Hungarian royal crown and the fragments of the crown of Constantine 
Monomachus, include such historical treasures as the 12th century transcript 
of the Greek donation of the convent of Veszpremvolgy, ascribed to 
Istvan I (pi. 12), and, above all, the 13th century Greek manuscript 
illumination of the baptism a. 950 of Bulcsu, chief of the Horka tribe 
and third prince of Hungary, in the court of Constantine Porphyrogenitus 
(pl. 11). 

In addition to the appended table of “Matrimonial Connections Between 
the House of Arpad and the Byzantine Ruling Families,” Moravcsik’s 
bibliography should also be cited, in closing and with few exceptions (the 
most notable is his confinement of the question of the history of the 
Munkacs/Mukacevo bishopric to but one title whereas, in fact, a decent 
mini-library, yet to be catalogued in full, exists to cover the area), as 
quasi-exclusive in his field of concentration, with references to works in 
Hungarian and English as well as all modern European languages. 

—David S, Lesko 


The Seminary 

COMMENCEMENT 1973 

A record number of students were graduated at the Commencement 
Exercises of St. Vladimir’s Orthodox Theological Seminary on Saturday, 
May 19, 1973. Twenty members of the current senior class and two former 
diploma graduates were awarded the Bachelor of Divinity Degree (B.D.) 
and three candidates were granted the Master of Theology (M. Th.) Degree. 

The day began with a Pontifical Divine Liturgy at which two members 
of the graduating class were ordained to Holy Orders by His Grace the 
Rt. Rev. Theodosius, Bishop of Pittsburgh and West Virginia. Christopher 
York of Princeton, New Jersey was ordained to the Diaconate; and Deacon 
Seraphim Gisetti of Los Angeles, California was ordained to the Priesthood. 
At 3:00 p.m., following a solemn Service of Thanksgiving presided over 
by the Primate of the Orthodox Church in America and President of the 
Seminary’s Board of Trustees, His Beatitude the Most Rev. Metropolitan 
Ireney, the Commencement Exercises were conducted on the Seminary 
campus. The following were awarded the degree of BACHELOR OF 
DIVINITY: 

York, Christopher (Deacon) magna cum laude. “The Experience of 
Communion With God in the Epistles of St. Paul.” 
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